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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


‘“* As I rode along the pleasant way, watching 

for the object of my journey, the rounded 
tops of the elms rose from time to time at the 
roadside, Wherever one looked taller and fuller 
than the rest, I asked myself, ‘Is this it?’ But 
as I drew nearer they grew smaller—or it proved, 
perhaps, that two standing in a line had looked 
like one, and so deceived me, At last, all at 
once, when I was not thinking of it,—I declare 
to you it makes my flesh creep when I think 
of it now,—all at once [ saw a great green cloud 
swelling in the horizon, so vast, so symmetrical, 
of such Olympian majesty and imperial suprem- 
acy among the lesser forest growths, that my 
heart stopped short, then jumped at my ribs as 
a hunter springs at a five-barred gate, and I felt 
all through me, without need of uttering the 
words, ‘This is it!’ ’’ 

In these words ‘‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table’’ pictures his search for a certain 
tree. Although Doctor Holmes did not say it, 
it may well have been the Lancaster elm he 
sought, for this is notable among the trees of 
Massachusetts. The cover -page illustration 
gives a fair idea of its majesty and beauty. 


kK the rural free: delivery service becomes in 
many sections an old story, not only do its 
patrons begin to press for improvements, but 
the department at Washington forestalls de- 
mands by making improvements. Probably 
official initiative, rather than public complaint, 
accounts for one new rule which goes into 
effect July ist. In brief, the rule provides 
that carriers need visit no boxes for which they 
have not mail, unless there is displayed on 
such boxes a signal indicating that they contain 
mail to be collected. The form of the signal 
device is, of course, not specified. ‘The obvious 
purpose of it is to enable carriers to save time, 
possibly that two deliveries may eventually 
‘*orow’’ where but one grew before. 
yee visitors to Florida frequently come 
home in April, but that fact hardly ac- 
counts for the presence near Millbridge, Maine, 
of a great white egret—for this beautiful member 
of the heron family makes its home in tropical 
climates, seldom in this country venturing 
north of Florida. What started the bird north- 
ward in early spring is a question that has 
puzzled local bird-lovers ever since it fell 
victim to a Millbridge gunner, and opinions do 
not seem to clarify with discussion. Possibly 
it came with a hope to escape the rascals who 
pursue egrets for the benefit of milliners—and 
certainly to find its last resting-place in a nat- 
uralist’s fine collection, as this specimen does, 
is the more dignified and desirable end. 


wt the Stadium, the great amphitheater 
in which the university games take place, 
as a stage, and with scenery, costumes and 
accessories resembling those the spectators saw 
when the play was first given, twenty-four 
hundred years ago, the classical department of 
Harvard is preparing to produce the Agamem- 
non, the greatest of all Greek tragedies. To be 
exact, the play has been in preparation for a 
year, for in June last the parts were assigned 
the actors—all Harvard students, most of them 
undergraduates. Meantime, efforts have been 
making to give the performers the right environ- 
ment, all the ‘‘properties,’’ from .the chariots 
to the smallest article, having been designed or 
passed upon by authorities. ‘‘So far as possi- 
ble,’’ writes a reporter, ‘‘conditions will exactly 
duplicate those of the play’s original produc- 
tion.’? Not of the weather, perhaps. No one 
can insure that. But June in this climate 
frequently matches the softest skies and balmiest 
airs of Greece. e 
Nw British immigration regulations are up- 

setting the plans of many immigrants from 
Russia and elsewhere who designed to sail 
from Liverpool for the United States, for the 
officials at various ports now turn back every 
person, whether intending to settle or merely 
passing through the kingdom, who is diseased 
or crippled. Of course the rejected have a chance 
then to come by Continental lines; but perhaps 
their English experience serves in some cases 
as a salutary warning that we also have prefer- 
ences and prejudices. Odd incidents, sometimes 
amusing, more frequently pathetic, grow out 
of the restrictions which our government finds 
it needful to impose, but few that have recently 
developed are stranger than that of the ‘‘girl 
without a country’’ who has spent more than 
a year in the detention pen at Boston. When 
she arrived she was found to have trachoma, 
a contagious disease of the eyes, and was ordered 
deported. Her relations, however, who were 
citizens, claimed that she also was a citizen, 
and engaged lawyers to fight the order. Mean- 
while she had to be: kept in Boston,—at the | 
expense of the steamship company that brought 
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her,—and while the legal battle went on, physi- 
cians have been treating the girl. She is being 
cured, it is said; and in the event that a cure 
takes place, she will be freed from the ‘‘pen,’’ 
whatever the court may decide, since the govern- 


|ment’s only objection to her was based upon 
| her ailment. 


Such a result would have a tinge | 
of the grotesque. Yet if in such ways only did | 
citizens or aliens ‘‘beat the government,’’ the | 
government would suffer little. 
| any proof of the need of lighthouses were 
to be demanded, one might instance the diffi- 
culty frequently experienced in reaching and in 
leaving them—evidence enough of the dangerous 
character of the surroundings. On a bright 
May morning a party put out in an eighteen-foot 
catboat to visit the keeper of one of the lights in 
Boston Harbor. The wind was east when they 
started, but even before they reached the light 
it was blowing from the north in squalls, with 





rain, and when they proposed to embark, the 
light-keeper, an old sailor, told them that he 
would scuttle their little craft rather than permit 
them to board her. For two days they were 
thus imprisoned in sight of home, simply because | 
it would have been madness to attempt the short | 
journey from the ledge to the shore. Within | 
ten miles of more than one of our Atlantic coast | 
cities there are lighthouses that, in ninety trials | 
out of every hundred, are only to be reached | 
or left at a risk, and a visit to which has the 
dimensions of wild adventure. 
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EARLY LAW AND MEDICINE. 


” the equipment of the early villages of New 
ingland there was a completeness which 
assured to every inhabitant all that was neces- 
sary for a comfortable living. There were the 
doctor, the squire, or justice of the peace, who 
was sometimes a lawyer, a blacksmith, a shoe- 
maker, a carpenter, a wheelwright, and some- 
times, writes Mr. Hudson, in ‘‘The History of 
Concord, Massachusetts,’’ a gunsmith, a tailor, 
a tanner, a brewer and a cooper. These, with 
a store, a tavern, a meeting-house and a school, 
constituted the mechanical, mercantile and pro- 
fessional make-up of the average village. 


The representatives of these several crafts 
and callings made or kept in stock To 
essential to personal attire and house and farm 
furnishing. 

The village doctor acted as druggist, and ob- 
tained his herbs from his own garden or from 
the neighboring fields and forest. Some of these 
herbs were black hellebore, great bryony root, 
clown’s_ allheal, jalap, seammony and snake- 
root. He obtained his leeches from the pond. 
His pills, powders and other compounds he 
—— with mortar and pestle. He rode 

orseback with saddle-bags in which he carried 
his icines ; there was usually about 
him a strong odor of the ‘‘study,’’ as he called 
his office. In this — and arrayed on shelves, 
were various jars, vials, and crude instruments 
for cupping, surgery and extracting teeth; for 
he was dentist as well as doctor. e obtained 
his knowledge of medicine by riding with an 
old gp Gog t and although he might onl 
brush off his horse or pound his herbs, he coul 
obtain a license and practise medicine. 

The early magistrate was a justice of the 
peace, but not usually an ‘‘attorney at law’”’ 
after the modern acceptance of the term. He 
was authority in legal matters, a conveyancer, 
settled estates, and was sometimes ‘‘appoin 
to join persons in marriage.’’ He was a legal 
adviser, and was looked up to as a man next 
tothe minister. History informs us that English 
barristers who had been fitted for their profes- 
sion found little favor in this country, because 
here any one might plead the cause of another. 
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LAYING BARE THE HEART. 


— little realize how potently the printed 
page can affect the human face until you | 
watch the features of a listener intently, as an 
artist does from behind an easel,’’ says Mr. 
Nauen, a Munich artist, in the New York 
Tribune. When Mr. Nauen paints a portrait 
he has an attendant read some volume aloud, 
to awaken the emotions he wishes to portray. 
**An old bachelor who was still sowing his 
wild oats in Paris, without any yest save 
an exceeding ennui, once sat for me,’’ says the 
artist. ‘‘In vain I tried to draw him out. I 
could not arouse any animation in his face, 
None of the books I pro) appealed to him. 
At last I said, just for the nonsense of it: 
** ‘Well, what would you say to ‘**The Simple 





Life,’? by good Pastor Wagner? 

“He _was scornful, but curious, too. He/| 

called Wagner many a hard name, but he wanted | 
to hear what he would say. As he listened I | 
saw his features first reflect cynicism, then suf- 
ferance, and last of all a gentle charity, which | 
I eagerly transferred to my canvas. Wagner | 
had broken through the hard shell of the arti- 
ficial life and reached the heart within, and, 
after all, it was a tender heart. 
_ “An old German woman I painted once 
insisted on going to sleep, no matter what was 
read to her. If I talked to her she would ery, 
for she always got on the subject of death, her 
only son having recently died. I asked her to 
sit so that I might paint a side view, with her 
face half-hidden. had half-finished the pic- 
ture, with great difficulty, when I chan to 
— of a German translation of Bryant’s 
‘Thanatopsis.’ ‘What a blunder!’ I said to 
myself, ‘It will set her crying again.’ 

***Yes, yes!’ she exclaimed. ‘I’ve alwa 
wanted to read it. You must let me hear it. 

“re ~§ surprise, the old woman ceased to 
weep, and sat and listened with a sweet resig- 
nation. It seemed to soothe her completely. 





She heard it over and over again. I painted 
dl ina sort of twilight, and called the picture 
ivening.’ ’” 
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The name 
**FLORENCE’’ 
on an 
Oil Stove 
means BEST. 


Kitchen 


Put a Florence Automatic Oil Stove in your kitchen 
and see how much cooler and more comfortable it will 
be compared to the heat produced by a coal range. 
summer cooking the Florence Automatic is ‘he thing— 
burns with an intense blue flame so that all the heat is 
concentrated directly in the cooking. 

. broils, fries or stews with equal facility. 


Oil Stove 


does all that any kind of a stove can do and does it more 
Burns ordinary kerosene in a new way 
—no valves to get out of order—no wicks to trim— 


Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold by dealers generally. 
If your dealer does not sell them, send for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives full description, or come and see our daily 
demonstration of cooking on these Florence Automatic Oil Stoves 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 
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sacar HEN a woodsman from 
IW the southwestern part of 9# 
== the Adirondacks hears ‘hi 
tales of the daring of log-drivers 
of other regions, he is likely to 
listen with a certain bearing that 
is not always agreeable. 

But he always justifies himself 
when it comes his turn to spin a 
yarn by telling how Andy Far- 
rant of the camp beside Seabury 
Stillwater rode a log through the Long 
Gorge of the West Canada, above Nobles- 
boro in order to calla surgeon when Hank 
Nelson’s life was ebbing through a severed 
artery. 

Hank Nelson was one of the able job- 
bers of the Adirondacks, and old Jean 
Farrant was his foreman. When Nelson 
took the job of getting out the pulp-wood 
found along the West Canada above the 
Long Gorge, his first care, after the neces- 
sary buildings beside the Seabury Still- 
water were finished, was to construct a 
huge dam across the creek, where the 
smooth current of the still water was 
broken by the first ripple of the flow into 
the steep, rock-walled chasm. 

The channel of the creek through the 
gorge was an unbroken series of riffs five 
miles long, wherein boulders and pinna- 
cles of rock that would make monstrous 
jams were found at a dozen points. And 
more notable than the rocks was a ‘‘tum- 
ble’’ in the current, called Hathaway’s 
Whirlpool, because the camp of ‘‘Pony’’ 
Hathaway, a guide and hunter, over- 
looked it. 

A diagonal ledge crossed the creek there, 
and the water plunged down about fifteen 
feet, and then went swirling round in a 
deep bowl, which gathered the driftwood 
of the stream—and was equally sure to 
gather pulp logs—into a tangled mass that 
would give the log-drivers more trouble 
than half a dozen ordinary jams. 

Hank Nelson saw that he would need 
an abundant supply of water to flush the 
logs through that gorge. The dam he 
built was the largest that had ever been 
erected for such a purpose in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

But because it was big, and therefore 
expensive, Nelson began to feel poor in 
pocket before it was finished—a most 
unfortunate feeling, as it appeared later, 
because, without intending to slight the 
work, he hurried his men more than he 
should have done toward the end of 
the job. Consequently the south end 
of the frame was not locked together in 
quite the best fashion. 

When at last the reservoir was filled 
until the water flooded the spillways, the 
dam stood the pressure without tremble 
or leak, and no one doubted the quality 
of the work. 

When the building of the dam was 
begun, Andy Farrant, the fifteen-year-old 
son and only child of old Jean, was at 
home in Wilmurt, attending school. But 
when the term ended, in June, he went 
up to the camp, where he enjoyed life 
in a way that might have excited the envy 
of any less favored boy. For his father was 
ambitious to see him become the best woods- 
man of the region, and he knew that light work 
with abundant play would develop the boy’s 
powers far better than the drudgery very often 
imposed on lads of that age. 

Andy was the errand boy of the camp, but 
he spent more hours fishing and hunting than 
he did at work, and through a spirit of emula- 
tion that his father fostered, his very tasks 
seemed more like play than toil. 

Not until the reservoir was full of water did 
the days seem really too short. . For Andy’s 
chief ambition was to learn to ride a log 
“through white. water’’—through the tumble 
of a riff—as a few of the best river-drivers 
could do. This was an ambition that old Jean 
was particularly careful to cultivate; for he 
had never been able to do that himself, and he 
felt keenly the occasional gibes from the other 
men. 

As he watched the boy, with a pike-pole for 
a paddle, navigating the pond on the logs that 
had been already dumped in, he never failed 
to shout a word of encouragement. And when, 
on a day in July, he saw Andy guide a log 
skilfully into the spillway and ride it over the 
fall into the pool below, he gave a whoop that 
awoke the echoes from the mountainside half a 
mile away. 

But he started for the dam on the run even 
as he shouted, and he felt his face growing 
white as he ran, until he reached a point 
where he could see that the boy was still on 
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NEITHER THE PLUNGE NOR THE BREAKING WAVE BELOW DISTURBED HIS POISE. 


the log, and was beginning to dance to celebrate | ‘ 


the success of the plunge. 

‘‘T am scared for nothing,’’ said old Jean. 
‘‘When he is a man—ha! Who shall do what 
he can then ?’’ 

Early in August the weather became sultry 
to a degree that seemed almost suffocating to 
the men at work in the windless forest. For 
nearly a week they groaned and complained ; 
then, as the sun went down on a day that had 
been worse than any before it, a storm-cloud 
appeared in the west, and before midnight rain 
was falling in the torrents that are graphically 
if inaccurately described as a cloudburst. 

As the heat and humidity had been without 
precedent, so was the rainfall; and when morn- 
ing came, and the men went out to their work, 
the creek was rising ‘‘by leaps and bounds,’’ 
as old Jean Farrant said. 

Because he had full confidence in the strength 
of his dam, Hank Nelson looked upon the rising 
flood with no other feeling than curiosity. He 
saw that the spillways would not be able to 
carry off all the water, but he had designed and 
built the dam so that the water might, as he 
supposed, flow over all parts of it without 
damage; and he was rather pleased at the pros- 
pect of seeing the black torrent pouring over it 
from end to end. 

But as he stood looking at the reservoir just 
after breakfast, he saw a tree that had been 





‘cook-house,’’ Nelson went down to cut away 
the tree, and Foreman Farrant, with Andy and 
half a dozen men, followed. 

By the time they reached the dam the water 


had risen to the top of the south end of it, and | 





|of the gorge, and he 


the flow of blood. Then another 
tourniquet was made of a piece 
of a clothes-line with a stick of 
wood and a wadded handker- 
chief to serve as a compress 
under the tightened rope. Still 
the blood spurted, and all saw 
that the case was desperate. 

**Boys,’’ said old Jean, ‘‘the 
horses are all down the road 
after supplies, but some of you 
can run, and there’s a doctor at the 
Noblesboro hotel. Go, all of ye, for 
Hank’! die if that artery ain’t tied.’’ 

Then, as he turned to look about him, 
he said, ‘‘Where’s Andy ?’’ 

The men had already started on their 
errand, but something in the tone of his 
voice made them look round, and what 
they saw then stopped them in their 
tracks. For Andy, with a pike-pole in 
hand, was on a big spruce log that he 
was just shoving from the bank out across 
the runaway flood! 

At the same moment old Jean’s eyes 
fell upon the boy, and jumping to his 
feet, he shouted : 

‘*Boy, what are you doing?’’ 

‘*The current’ll carry me to Hatha- 
way’s in half the time a man can run it,’’ 
replied Andy, as he poled the log from 
shore, ‘‘and I’ll get his horse.’’ 

‘The pool—the whirlpool!’’ shouted 
one of the men, ‘‘The current’ll carry 
ye into it! You’ll never be able to land 
there !’’ 

But as the man shouted, the swift 
current caught the log and carried it over 
a broken part of the dam with a lunge 
that stirred the men till they cheered and 
gasped in a breath. For they saw the 
boy standing half-crouched and so fully 
alert that neither the plunge nor the 
breaking wave below disturbed his poise. 
A moment later he was past the bend 
and out of sight. 

As the boy disappeared, old Jean drew 
his hand across his forehead, gave a look 
at Hank Nelson, and turned to the men. 

‘*Why don’t ye go on?’’ he said, in a 
harsh voice. ‘‘Don’t you see the boy 
may not—may not —’’ 

The men started off on the run. 

At about this time Andy Farrant began 
to realize something of the dangers of the 
journey on which he had started. At first 
the uplift of his heroic effort had carried 
him down the flood with his blood leaping 
for joy. But after he had rounded the 
bend and was plunging down between 
the gloomy walls of the cafion, a sense 
of utter helplessness—a feeling that he 
was within the grasp of the flying current 
and beyond human aid—came over him. 

Yet when his heart sank at that thought 
a visible danger close at hand restored his 
courage. 

A glance ahead showed that the water 
was higher in the middle than at the 
edges, and that everything afloat was fall- 
ing away to one side or the other. 

The log on which he was riding was 
driving steadily toward the jagged walls 
forgot his fears in the 
inspiration of the work of paddling the log back 
to the center of the stream. 

A little later, at a point 
| dropped down a steep incline, 


where the water 
he found a series 


Nelson made haste to chop away the limbs that | of breaking waves that tossed the log up and 


held the tree in the spillway. 
the trunk go swishing over to the pool below, 
he said to Farrant: 

**Andy would have the time of his life if he 
were to ride a log over there now, as he did 
the other day, eh, Jean?’’ 

Jean nodded. ‘‘He could do it if anybody in 
the Adirondacks could, Mr. Nelson, but I don’t 
believe he wants to try now, do you?’’ 

Before Nelson could reply the men on the 
bank began to yell: 

** Look out, boss! Thedam’s broke! Run!’’ 

Nelson instinctively turned to look along the 
dam, and saw that the south end was sagging 
away down-stream under the growing pressure, 
and that the part where he was standing would 
soon tumble away. The mental shock of what 
he saw was so great that for the first time in 
his fife as a woodsman he ‘‘lost his nerve.’’ 
As he started to run for the shore he staggered 
aimlessly, and then fell with his ax edge up 
beneath him! 

The men soon carried him up to a place of 
safety; but as they laid him on the ground they | 
saw that blood was spurting from a deep gash | 


washed from the bank come floating down, with in one leg, just above the knee. 


roots and branches spread so that it lodged in 
and partly dammed one of the two spillways. 


Jean Farrant made a rude tourniquet of a 
| long handkerchief and a stick of wood, and set 


Picking up an ax that leaned against the | it tight; but while it decreased, it failed to stop 


As he watched | down and jumped his feet clear of their grip 


twice. But at each jump he landed safely. 

| As Andy reached the crooked 8S bend, he 
was frightened again, for the water was piled 
high against the outer wall of the bend, and in 
passing, his log struck an unseen rock. 

The shock threw him into the water, but he 
fell within reach of the log, and climbed up 
jagain just as a dull roar was heard coming up 
from below. 

‘It’s Hathaway’s Whirlpool,’’ he said. 
**I’d better work over to his side of the creek.’’ 

As he came in sight of the cabin where Hath- 
away lived, Andy saw the old hunter standing 
on the sloping wall of the gorge down near the 
water, and shouted to attract his attention. 
Hathaway looked up quickly, and then, waving 
his arms above his head, cried: 

**Pull in! Pull in here!’’ 

That was precisely what the boy was striving 
with all his might to do, for he saw, as Hatha- 
way began to shout, that the mighty whirlpool 
| Saow the fall was standing timbers and logs 

from the dam on end, whirling them round for 
an instant, and then sucking them down out of 
| sight. 

But as the current swept him on, Andy found 
that he labored in vain. For a section of the 
dam had jammed on a big rock on the north 
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side of the gorge at the exact spot where it would | and caught one of them, and pulled himself to |**But I have the prettiest class-day dress just 


shut him off. The current swept up against | 
this mass, then darted across to the south side | 
of the stream, carrying the boy along like a 
flash toward the brink of the fall. 

**Giod help you!’’ shouted the old hunter. 

But as death hovered above the boy, a pulsa- | 
tion of the flood filled the whirlpool and drowned 
its dangers. 

Before 





Andy could comprehend what was 


safety. 

As he gripped the huge branch that rose | 
before him, a long breath of relief and satisfac- 
tion filled his lungs, but a moment later his face 
flamed red with shame. ‘‘If I’d only hung on 
a half-mile farther!’’ he groaned. ‘‘I’ll never 


be able to climb over these rocks in time.’’ 


A panic of a new kind seized him—a frantic 
desire to go on in spite of the obstacles. Sliding 


come a minute ago. Grandma wrote it was of 
| the most expensive silk mull with yards of ex- 
| quisite lace and hordes of little ruffles. ‘Those 
girls needn’t worry for fear I’ll disgrace them !’’ 

‘‘Oh, do open it!’’ 

There were many sheets of silver paper in 
the box, then tissue-paper, all giving out a 
| seent of violets, then the dress. 

It was a sight! It was a furious purple, 


nee he was swept beyond the pool, and | down the slanting tree trunk, he climbed ten | which made Nanette, who has dark hair and a 
ealized that he was saved only when a prolonged | feet up the side of the gorge, and then stopped | creamy skin, look like a cold oyster; it was as 


CW hoo-e-e!’’ from the old hunter brought cheer 
to his heart. 

And he had need now of such cheer, for his 
strength had been strained more than he knew, 
and the final danger of the mad rush down the 
gorge was at hand. 

A mile or so below Hathaway’s the boy 
heard a roar before him that soon grew louder 
than that of the whirlpool. 

On reaching a long, straight stretch of the 
cation, he could see the end of the tide on which 
he was riding. For the water that had been 
released when the dam gave way was driving | 
along with a front like a monstrous breaker on 
the sea-beach — pouring over the rocks, and 
pounding and grinding along with what seemed 
irresistible power. 

Trees and rocks were torn from the walls of 
the cafion and crushed down out of sight in an 
instant, and the might of the wave was growing 
with every moment. 

As Andy Farrant gazed at the work of de- 
struction, he saw that he was slowly but steadily 
overtaking the head of the flood. If he went 
on he would eventually be hurled down over 
the tumbling brow of the wave and ground to 
death among the rocks and logs. 

At that the heart of the boy failed him. 
Although the actual danger was yet perhaps 
half a mile away, the one thought he had was 
to get ashore; and swinging his pike-pole with 
the energy born of panic, he drove the log under 
the overhanging branches of a big birch, leaped, 
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mr HAT do you suppose she’ll wear 
oaee) on class day? That rock and fun- 
= gus combination ?’’ 

‘*No such luck. ’T will be the melancholy 
mad green, or the bonny blue, or —’’ 

‘‘Hush! She may be going by this very —’’ 

“‘Who said any name?’’ 

‘‘T wish it could be her speech with you 
to deliver it, Charlotte, and one of your dresses 
to appear in, Polly,’’ sighed Elizabeth Drew. 

Polly Henderson is considered the best-dressed 
girl in school, but the idea of Charlotte, who 
looks like a Seandinavian goddess, wearing 
Polly’s little Frenchy frocks made every one 
laugh. 

“‘Tt’s queer to have you all take Nanette 
Talbot for class-day speaker. None of you like 
her, and hardly any of you know her.’’ 

‘*It must seem queer to a freshman, but we 
love the class so dearly we want it to appear 
at its very highest on class day. And there’s 
not another soul in the class who could write 
so funny, so clever a speech as Nanette Talbot. 
You’ve never heard her recite a lesson. She’s 
a marvel!’’ 

‘‘Well, if you all think her so grand, I don’t 
see why you leave her alone the way you do.”’ 

“It’s this way, Lueretia.’’ Polly’s voice 
sounded impatient. ‘‘When we were all fresh- 
men together, we tried our very prettiest to be 
friendly and jolly with Nanette. I know I 
took snubs from her that I wouldn’t from 
many girls, but she pushed everybody off; 
she was too grand or too queer to want us for 
friends.’’ 

‘*You see her now, Lute, when she seems | 
neglected by the class; you didn’t see her when | 
the class was trying to be friends with her. I 
feel bad enough about it, but I can’t help it,’’ 
sighed Charlotte. 

‘‘Glee Club practice for class-day songs!’’ | 
Helen Hench put her head in at the door. 

Everybody rose to go. Examinations had 
ended Saturday, and this was Monday. No- 
body had anything to do but play. As I went | 
by Nanette’s door I decided to run in. 

Once in a while you see a girl like her in a! 
great big school, shut out of all the class doings 
and without a friend. 

I had not been in school more than a month | 
when I was sent to the infirmary with a| 
wrenched knee. 
only other girl. 
way, in self-defense. 

Nanette was certainly odd! 








She was the 


only young person in a family of uncles and | 


grandfathers and grandmothers, and lived in a 
village they’d owned since something like 1492. 
She talked about ‘‘our people’’ as if it were 
back in the feudal ages. 
terribly grand, too. 
Alfred, been cousins to William the Conqueror, 
had loving-cups from Richard Coeur de Lion, 
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Nanette was there, too, the |—elaborate and old for you?’ 
We had to be friends in a| that pretty tactful. 


Her family seemed | 
They’d fought with King | 


| from 


with a shout of joy. He had travelled through 
the cafion farther than he had supposed, and 
had arrived on a good woods road that led round 
the mountain to the hotel. And the hotel was 
only three-quarters of a mile away! 

A little later, as the guests on the hotel 
veranda were gazing in wonder at the unex- 
pected flood that was sweeping across the flats 
and threatening to reach the big iron bridge, 
they saw a boy running at top speed out of the 
brush on the mountainside and down the road | 


| toward them. 


There was something about him that held | 
their attention in spite of the rising water, and | 
when he stumbled and fell headlong, a dozen 
from the veranda and a man from a carriage 
standing at the horse-block hurried to his side. 


But the boy twisted himself into a sitting | 


posture, and gasped : 

‘*The doctor—send him to the dam !’’ 

‘‘I’m the doctor,’’ said the man from the 
carriage. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

“‘Tt’s Hank Nelson—cut himself with an ax, 
and the blood’s spurting so nobody can stop it.’’ 

How the doctor drove up the road, how he 
met the men half-way to the dam, and finally 
arrived in time to save the wounded contractor, 
need not be told in detail. But it is worth 
noting that when the hotel guests, after learn- 
ing how the boy had braved the runaway flood 


,to save Nelson’s life, began to cheer him, he 


literally ran away from them all, and fled to 
the camp by the Seabury Stillwater. 


-DAY GOWN 











and been mixed up with 
the ancient and worthy 
generally. 

It had gone to her head, 
evidently. Nanette had 
acted the gracious sover- 
eign and waited for the 
girls to play lowly subjects. 
When they wouldn’t kotow 
to her, she had evidently 
treated them as if they 
weren’t worth looking at. 
By this time—the beginning 
of her senior year—she hated 
them. How she did score 
them! I never heard such 
spiteful criticisms. Yet I 
could not help liking her, 
somehow; she did seem to 
have something fine hidden 
away in her, and I felt maybe 
it would get out some day. Y 

Of course I was only a | 
little freshman; my friend- 


ship would not be much to a senior. Still, 


after we left the infirmary, I went to see her | 


sometimes, and I did try to make the seniors— 
I knew them better than most freshmen because 
I was on the school hockey and basket-ball 
teams—see that she was nicer than she looked. 

I thought she said, ‘‘Come!’’? when I knocked 
that afternoon, so in I went. 

Nanette was standing in the middle of the 
room, with every chair, table and stool piled high 
with clothes. And such a lot as they were! A 
gray silk with rosettes of bright yellow velvet 
bursting out in amazing places, ‘‘the rock and 
fungus,’’ a blue velvet that would dazzle an 
eagle, the saddest, dreariest green crape, that 
Polly called ‘‘mad,’’ a white with pink ruch- 
ings that made you think of a birthday cake— 


| altogether the most outrageous colors and the 


most unbecoming styles I ever cast eyes upon. 
‘*Packing already, Nanette ?’’ 
‘*No, Lucretia. Are my dresses ugly ?’’ 
‘*What on earth has put that into your head ?’’ 
‘*T know the ‘rock and fungus’ is and the 
‘bonny blue,’ but are they all ugly ?’’ 
She had heard every word! 
‘*They are of handsome, sumptuous materials, 
Nanette, but don’t you think just a—a—little 
I considered 


**Lucretia Anne, are my clothes ugly ?’’ 

She ‘‘held me with her glittering eye.’’ I 
stammered out: 

‘*Yes—they—they are!’’ 

She had courage; she never blinked. 

“‘T’ve thought so for a long time; 
know it. 
lady, and the dressmaker’s very old, too.’’ I 
never before had heard such a humble tone 
Nanette. Then she straightened up. 


now I 


Grandma gets them; she’s an old) 


tight as an umbrella case in the skirt; it was 
of the length that doesn’t know whether it’s 
for a little girl or a grown lady; and the waist 
was plastered with fussy little ruffles. 

“The lace is beautiful.’’ 

‘*Lace! I can’t wear that—that ‘empurpled 
splendor’ class day !’’ 

‘*Haven’t you something old —’ 

‘“*‘My ‘rock and fungus,’ my one -—’’” 
Suddenly she burst into a perfect rage of tears. 

‘*Lucretia, I’ve hunted you every— I beg 
| pardon—I knocked— What is the matter?”’ 
| Charlotte Morrell wasn’t a bit clever, but 

| sweet and jolly and lovable. 
| ‘It’s your class-day dress! Oh, you don’t 
| like it!”? 

**T loathe it!’’ 

‘‘What a shame! Let’s see what we’ll do 
about it.’’ Charlotte picked up the dress as 
cheerfully as if she were Nanette’s best friend, 
accustomed to plan all her wardrobe. ‘‘Could 
you—would you buy another ?’’ 

‘Twenty, but where? How?’ Nanette 
answered as if Charlotte were the old friend. 

‘*Isn’t she lucky?’’ laughed Charlotte, who 













v te. 


I SAT AND GAPED 
AT HER. 


| made a joke of her own poverty always. ‘‘Now 
if it were I! We haven’t time to send to New 
York and get a dress back by Thursday. 
I have it! I saw some thin lawn in town. 
We’ll buy it, and trim it with this beautiful 
lace.’’ 

‘*Who’ll make it?’’ 

‘*The little dressmaker over the drug-store? 
Sick. Miss Kemp? Away. Mrs. Appleton? 
Ruined Polly’s winter suit. Um! um!’’ Char- 
lotte looked as if she had a geometry problem on 
her mind. Then she laughed. ‘‘Madame Char- 
lotte Morrell, modiste.’’ She made us a bow. 

‘‘Don’t stare, Nanette. I make every stitch 
and thread I wear, and I think my clothes fit 
well. 


seams, and — 


dress ?’? 

**Yes. We’ve only two days, but with four 
of us sewing —’’ 

**T can’t allow you to make my dress.’’ 

‘“*My dear, you must! It isn’t your dress 
any more. You and it belong to the class. Do 
you think we re going to have you embarrassed 
by a dress you know isn’t pretty or becoming? 
No, indeed! On Thursday you are the class, 
and you’ve got to shine. ’’ 

**T ean’t allow you to spend so much time 
for me!’’ Nanette was as cold as ice. 

Charlotte ran right up to her and put her 
arms round her. 





the class? None of us have any guests coming 
till Thursday morning or Wednesday night, 
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class-day speakers drive their friends pretty 
nearly crazy for weeks! What’s two days’ 
sewing to us? Just a lark. And I can see 
the dress, with a great, adorable fichu and all 
that lace—ah, please, please let us!’’ 

Of course Charlotte made her say yes. 

The next day was hot! I like warm weather 
pretty well, but all I wanted to do that day 
was to fan myself and drink lemonade. How- 
ever, we three appeared bravely at ten, and so 
did Charlotte and Nanette with the lawn. 

Charlotte portioned out our stints, and we 
went at them, all but Nanette, who seemed 
dazed. I don’t know how we could have 
endured that morning but for Charlotte. She 
told funny stories, stirred up school news and 
made jokes, sewing swiftly all the time. 

We hurried through luncheon and went back 
to our ‘‘sweat-shop’’ at one. Polly hung back. 
“Girls, I’m terribly sorry, but I just can’t sew 
any more. I’ve got a fearsome headache.’’ 

That was a blow, for Polly is so clever. 

My needle squeaked and stuck every second 
stitch, and I had to make trips every few min- 
utes to the water-cooler. 

At four o’clock Elizabeth dropped her work. 
‘If I don’t stop, my eyes will jump out of my 
head! I’ll be here to-morrow right after break- 
fast, and stay all day.’’ 

So Charlotte and I worked alone till dinner- 
time. 

The next morning was beautiful. I noticed 
groups of seniors scurrying about before break- 
fast with bags and wraps. 

‘‘Don’t you wish you were a senior, Lute?’’ 
said Helen Hench. ‘‘We’re all going to Fern 








Polly has a regular French touch ; Eliza- | 
beth Drew sews like the wind; Lute is good at | 

¥ | Interesting! 
‘*You mean to have ‘a bee’ over Nanette’s 
| disloyal one you could imagine! 





‘Now, honey, “‘what’s two days’ work for | 


and we haven’t a thing todo. You’ve had the | 


real, difficult part, the writing of the speech, 
|and you’ve done it all alone, too. Why, some 


Hollow for a farewell picnic, take our lunch, 
and stay all day.’’ 

Fern Hollow is an enchanting woods over 
behind the hills; it would be bliss there on 
such a day. 

Just then Alice Capron came struggling round 
the corner, towing Charlotte after her. 


‘‘Hear what this foolish girl says! She 
won’t go!’’ 
‘‘Why not?’? ‘‘Nonsense!’’ “She must!’’ 


‘I'd love to—I can’t—stop shaking me, Kit! 
Be quiet!’’ 

‘*Why can’t you?’’ 

‘Girls, I can’t. Don’t tease me. I can’t 
even tell you why not. Now, Lute,’’ for | 
held on to her as the others went in to break- 
fast, ‘‘don’t you say things, too. As if I 
didn’t long to go! But I’ve promised to see 
that child through, and I will!’’ 

‘*Let some one else —’’ 

‘‘Nanette wouldn’t consent. She gave in 
because it was our class day and our speech, 
but a sophomore or— Oh, no, it’s impossible, 
Lutie! Don’t make it any harder.’’ 

‘‘Where are the others?’’ asked Nanette, 
when we went to her room. 

‘‘Oh, run away into the woods,’’ said Char- 
lotte. ‘‘We can get on without ’em.’’ 

‘* Where are the girls?’’ cried Nanette, 
sharply, the first minute that Charlotte left the 
room. I told her. 

‘‘Why didn’t Charlotte go?’’ 

‘She stayed here to finish your dress.’’ 

‘‘Oh! She must love ourclass!’’ It sounded 
sarcastic. 

‘‘She does, you’d better believe! 
you’ve got a good speech.’’ 

She smiled at me. ‘‘I could have,’’ was her 
sphinx-like answer. 

Oh, that afternoon! I ache to think of it. 
The soft June wind, the sweet scents, the 
golden sun, the voices of the girls on the campus 
called and called. And there we sat in that 
stuffy little room, stitch, stitch, stitching! I 
wouldn’t have done it for any one except Char- 
lotte; but when I thought of how Charlotte 
must feel and saw how sweet and cheerful she 
was—well, I worked harder than ever. 

**Done!’’ cried Charlotte, just as the dinner- 
bell sounded. 

I suppose a real dressmaker would have been 
dismayed at the underneath appearance of that 
garment and the size of our stitches where they 
didn’t show, but the outside was lovely. 

“*Lueretia, please come out on the campus 
with me.’’ Nanette pulled my hand as we 
eame from dinner that night. 

She took me to a far-off corner. ‘‘ Promise 


I hope 


| me you won’t say a word to a living soul ?’’ 


I promised. 
**T want to read my speech. ’’ 
I sat and gaped at her. That speech! Clever! 
Brilliant! I don’t believe there’d 
ever been one like it in school. And the most 
She had held 
her own class up to ridicule, and made every- 
thing they had ever done seem babyish and 
trivial and absurd. The visitors would think it 
funny, but the girls would understand, and the 
class would understand, and writhe with shame 
and anger. Why, it would ruin class day! 
When Nanette finished, we both stood up, 
staring at each other without a word. Then 
she burst out laughing. 
**Good, isn’t it, Lute?’ 
path and across the campus. 
I started after her. Then I stopped, and 
began to be the most miserable girl! Should I 
break my promise and tell the seniors? What 
could they do? They couldn’t get a new 
speaker the night before class day! Should I 
beg Nanette to tear it up? She would laugh in 


She ran down the 


my faee. Should I rush down to her room 
It would just make her worse. 


| and protest ? 
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Besides, she couldn’t write a new speech in a 
night. And those poor, unconscious, happy 
seniors! And dear Charlotte! It was awful! 

I ended by doing nothing whatever. Some 
time in the night 1 woke up to the music of a 
banging shutter. I hopped up to fasten it. 

In the wing of the school a light showed in 
one of the windows, the curtain was up, and I 
could see into the room. Nanette Talbot was 
writing. Once, while I watched, she walked 
to the window, stretched her arms over her 
head, then sat down at the desk again. 

‘‘Another gem for her precious speech!’’ I 
raged, as I climbed into bed. 

Chapel. was jammed on class day; visitors 
filled every crack. I had determined not to 
go, but I was lured on by a kind of horrible 
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fascination. 
president made a speech of welcome, then 
Nanette stepped up on the platform. 
Her appearance was a surprise! 
lovely ! 
very one for her, and Charlotte had done her 
hair in a pretty, soft way. Her cheeks were 
| pink and her eyes were bright. 


| 


She looked 


}shut. It was coming! 

Why! What! Where was it? 
I? It was the same speech, yet so different! 
All the sting had been drawn out. 
sentence had a new twist. 
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Seag NDIA is the 
land wherein 

the lower cre- 
ation seems to have 
had its best chance of 
development. There 
alone has a long-con- 
tinued and unbroken 
peace very widely existed between man and the 
animals. It appears as if in the beginning of 
things the great contest of evolution started 
pretty fairly for all the chief competitors. Along 
the main lines of creation it must have seemed 
an open speculation as to which would obtain 
the grand prize of ruling the globe. 

Suppose, for example, that the warm-blooded 
whale had become as wise as he was vast, this 
‘earth might have been governed by a gulf full of 
amphibious leviathans. Or suppose again that 
a human hand had been produced at the point 
where the spur-winged plover has a hook like 
that of the flying fox, or the spot where the bird 
known as the waxwing wears its hardly less 
curious patch of scarlet. Imagine the brain 
proportionally augmented in winged creatures 
bigger than the moa of New Zealand or Sinbad’s 
roc in the ‘Arabian Nights.’’ 

What might not have followed had this world 
become peopled with huge birds which could 
fly and swim, and command the skilful use of 
hands, and with an intellect behind all these 
gifts, construct articulate speech, as the parrot 
actually does ! 

Similarly, among the more powerful carnivora, 
the lion, the tiger, the elephant, and certainly the 
larger apes might conceivably have wrested 
the scepter of sovereignty from that very feeble 
and originally unpromising being, the Flint 
man. 

In far-off ages, when the now extinct monsters 
roamed the zones, there could not have been 
much in favor of our naked, ill-equipped, weakly 
and constantly menaced ancestor of the cave. 
Between him and such terrible enemies as the 
mastodon, dinotherium, or megalosaurus, there 
had to be and there was war without quarter, 
in which, no doubt, man’s enormous antagonists 
suffered from their own bulk. When they were 
starved out, the chief rivals of man must have 
been the larger tenants of the forest, who, like 
himself, fed on flesh. 

The scheme of nature was simple and stern. 
With wonderful chemistry a plant drew from 
the soil and the sky the protoplasmic nourish- 
ment which the grass-eating animals in cropping 
changed into the condensed and convenient form 
of a steak or a collop. In temperate and cold 
zones a scheme of life sustained by the taking 
of life established itself. ‘‘Each slew a slayer, 
and in turn was slain.’’ 

The plants and trees made the food cell; the 
insects, the birds and the herds took sustenance 
from them, and from these man and the meat- 
eating beasts shared in the easy diet supplied 
by the system. In most countries all this settled 
down under the supremacy of man into an equi- 
librium nowhere much altered except in tropical 
climates. In these, and especially in India, 
vegetable food was found sufficing; and when 








the mild doctrines of Buddhism reénforced les- | 


sons of digestion, the world beheld vast com- 
munities dwelling in amity with those who had 
been at once their rivals and their repasts. 
India became possible—a country where there 
reside more than two hundred million men and 
women who never taste flesh, and are no longer 
in any sense at war with their dumb fellow 
habitants. 


My First Impression. 


N my arrival in India in 1857 my first 
observation made upon me a striking, an 
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VILLAGE ~AND JUNGLE 2°." 
By the Late Sir Edwin Arnold,KC.LE., CSL 


loveliness. The mongoos scuttled across the | somewhat interfering with this general tran-| what would happen 
dusty road on the track of some snake, but none | quillity of intercourse between man and beast | if everywhere 


cast a stone at him. 

The white-and-black kingfisher, called by 
the natives Machi-bagh, or fish-tiger, hung over 
the river quite near enough to be struck with a 
bamboo, yet no one interfered with that plumed 
fisherman. Along the road or down green garden 
lanes a flock of parrakeets flashed, screaming ; 
and alighting upon a tree bare of leaves, covered 
it instantly with what appeared from a distance 
to be sudden and verdant foliage. They sat 
there unmolested. 


villea or the bells of the great blue convolvulus, 
obviously unafraid of anything or anybody 
except, perhaps, of those govinda 
hawks noisily circling in the pale 


That soft, lacy white dress was the | her own fault, and she had delighted in her | you dear! 


| I gripped my seat and pinched my eyes tight splendid in her sprang up into life, the some-| beamed with pride and happiness; she 
Where was | and she had worked all night on the speech for 


Every | to know that she could have been revenged, 

The class was made | and that she, too, could sacrifice; and so she 

to seem clever, successful, triumphant, glorious. had told little freshman me. 

That wonderful girl had rewritten the speech! | 
Then I remembered the light at midnight. | about class loyalty—how it made the girls stand | happy look. 


Almost near enough to my carriage to be! 
touched by the hand, striped squirrels ran up | Sons, who skin dead cattle, dress leather, and 
and down the shop posts or peeped and chirruped | carry out the dead to the burning-places. 
through the bright lilac leaves of the bougain- | 








The glee club sang, the senior | But why had she read it to me, when evidently | by each other and pull each other out of holes, 


**Thank you, dear Charlotte!’’ it said, if Char- 
lotte could have understood. 
**You’re grand!’’ **’T was splendid!’’ ‘‘Oh, 
1’? Every girl in the class was trying 
revenge. Then Charlotte had worked and sac-| to hug her. I squeezed into the jam. 
rificed for her and for the class. She saw how | **T don’t see how you ever could write that 
Charlotte loved the class. Something big and perfectly glorious speech!’’ Charlotte’s eyes 


she meant even then to change it? 
Suddenly I knew. She had suffered from the 
way the girls had treated her, even if it was all 





was 
almost crying. 
Nanette turned her face to her, and looked 
But she did want somebody | up into her eyes with the sweetest smile. 
| **It wasn’t a bit harder for me to do than for 
you to make my dress,’’ she whispered, softly. 
Charlotte smiled at her modesty. I caught 
The speech ended with a magnificent burst | Nanette’s hand hard. She gave me a sudden, 
We understood. 


| thing I had felt when we were sick together, 


Charlotte’s sake. 


illustration is fur- 
nished by village and 
jungle in India of 





men 
| which so much drew my attention. At the| became vegetarians, 
angle of a lane in the Mussulman quarter stood nowhere interfering with the development of 
a butcher’s shop, a small shed, offering to the | this or that genus or species in the animal 
few who wanted such impious food a seer or | world. 

two of goat’s flesh chopped small, and threaded; What one beholds there, easily overlooked 
upon bamboo skewers. and too quickly forgotten, is nevertheless very 
interesting, if only as a first outcome of the mild 
| Gostetnes of Siddartha. The Indian peasant 
|} and his family owe a good deal to the animals, 
if these also for many reasons must regard him 
as a real friend. The confidence which they 
repose in him must be pleasant even to the 
ignorant and the indifferent villager. 

The innocent tribes among them fill his native 
fields with amenities. The peafowl] glorify the 
ravines for him with their jeweled plumage; 
koil and the chukor make the groves 
agreeably vocal for his ears; the 
mina, the sun-bird, the bee- 








The Causes of the Peace. 


‘ape HAT was distinctly carnivorous, and so, 
too, was the detached alley, where the 


=—e Chumars dwelt, unspeakably low per- 








Nor, truly, did the prevailing concord between 
man and the animals, which so surprised and 
pleased me, imply, as I then remarked, and | the 








blue sky. 

I did not know then that accord- 
ing to the native legend the stripes 
along the squirrel’s impudent little 
back were left by the fingers of 
Siva himself when that great deity 
observed him trying to bail the 
Indian Ocean dry with his tail in 
order to save his wife and family 
when the palm-tree in which they 
lived had fallen into the water. 
If I had heard the legend on that 
glad morning of tranquil life I 
think I should have taken off my 
solah topee to the Gelori. 

Entering the suburbs, especially 
on the side where the wooded 
plain of Kirki comes near the city, 
| you noted a group of grave, cynical 
| monkeys squatted on the house- 
| Tidge, indifferent to anything ex- 
| cept their own fleas. A white cow 
| with a high shoulder hump wan- 
| dered lazily along Pearl Street, 
| dipping her black muzzle now and 
| again into the open bags of millet 
lor red lentils, only to be softly 
slapped on the jowl as a hint to 
give some other grain dealer a 
turn. 

Over the dyer’s quarter, and 
| quite heedless of the deafening 
uproar arising from the shed 
below, where the coppersmith 
hammered upon his lotahs, a tall 
silk-cotton tree, bare of leaves, 
was covered with scores of flying 
foxes, hanging head downward 
by their hooked leathern wings. 











eater, the pert bulbul, the ‘‘seven 
brown sisters,’’ and graceful 
snowy egret lend to all his walks 
abroad the pleasures of a well- 
stocked park in England or 
America, 

As he no longer wants to eat 
or to kill them, the glossy- 
coated antelopes, the gaily-tinted 
parrakeets, the cunning jackals, 
the weaver-birds clever enough 
to escape the snakes by build- 
ing where they cannot come, the 
subtle snakes themselves, and 
the solemn monkeys amuse and 
instruct him, and make up a 
large portion of his literature. 

That is why to him Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s wonderful Jun- 
gle Books would seem as natural 
and veracious as a nursery story. 
He neither hates the cobra be- 
cause it kills if you tread upon 
it, nor will he take part in slay- 
ing the tiger because that striped 
raja of the forest slays now and 
then one of his plow oxen. 

He thinks he may have been 
in ages long gone by one of those 
dwellers of the wild, who at the 
worst do not talk, or sow or 
reap, or curse the collector of 
revenue, or quarrel with the 
money-lender. He believes it 
quite possible that if his karma 
be not good, he may again be- 
come the wild boar that digs for 
jungle roots, the hyena that 
prowls by night among the 











They had robbed somebody’s 
apricot or fig garden overnight, 
and would plunder another after 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
A STREET IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


tombs, or even the small green 
and gray lizard on the house 
wall. He will be fair to them, 


| sunset, but there was peace and immunity for | had afterward better reason to know, any very | as they are, all things being considered, to him. 


| those sooty-coated thieves. 
| green collarette, cooed from the temple eaves 
| or smoothed their feathers in the sun; not a 
| single Hindu in that city dreamed of frighten- 
ing them. 

| Even the gaunt, hideous, wide-horned, cat- 
eyed, splay-footed buffaloes, with black hides 
| glistening with grease and dirt, now that early 
| morning work was done, had their part in the 
plainly universal truce between man and beast, 
and went, insolently sluggish, with a small 
| naked native boy astride the neck of the oldest 
‘*byl,’’ who carried the wooden bell. 


Innumerable doves, | 
mostly cream-colored, with a delicate violet and | 


lively feeling of kindness to the lower creatures. | For respectability he makes them the vehicles 
On the contrary, you might have seen the tails of | of his deities; for politeness he calls them by 
far too many draft-oxen twisted into distressing | complimentary names ; for wonder at their varied 
knots by impatient drivers, so that such tails| ways and marvelous craft he feels himself 
resembled crooked whip-lashes. And a Hindu | humble, and also an animal. On the whole, 
family seldom keeps any household pets, like | no wild beast is ever so bad to him as the 
our dogs, cats and caged birds. Yet, practi- | zemindar can be, or the marwarie, or his sister’s 
cally, I did see, established from many ages | son, who wants the inheritance; and where 
past, that strange and charming companionship | was ever that man-eating tiger who killed as 
of the upper and lower ranks of life which had | many as a thug, or a dacoit chief? 
thus startled me, and rejoiced me, and which | 
to a certain extent was visible in the country as | 
well as in the city. | 
Again and again in the early morning I 


How the Village Pays Tribute. 


——= unexpected and a delightful impression. | Their blissful destination was the muddy pool 
The morning broke just when we entered the below the bridge, where they would pass the 
outskirts of the city of Poona, in the Deccan, | burning hours wallowing in the cool slime. 
and while the golden day broadened round me, | Upon the withers of such as did not go too deep 
I perceived at once that there was something in | the cowbirds ran up and down the unimmersed 
India very remarkable indeed, of which nobody | patches of their hides, finding an ample break- 
had ever made to me the smallest mention. | fast, and just as much at their ease as any other 
Within those two or three hours of delicious | citizens. A vulture, and any number of kites, 
dawn I saw enough to know that I was in a| perched near the corner of the market, waiting 
land where peace very widely existed between | for a chance to dart upon something eatable, | 
ag and the furred or feathered comrades of | while crows, gray and black, cawed incessantly. 
iis destiny. 


F *‘my lord the Bagh’’ did not from time 
noticed from our carriage the rising sun shining \*) to time slaughter the black buck and the 


on the golden backs of black buck, for herds | 


of the graceful creatures came down fearlessly 
within sight of the main highway. More than 
once, too, in lonely rural spots I saw households 
of monkeys crossing the Midan, with jungle 
doves cooing in every thicket, and nests of the 
weaver-bird swinging to the wind in many a 
thorn tree. 

So far as such a general peace extends, it has 
been due, of course, to climate first, and next 


some Harasingh, the neighboring peasants 
would hardly reap any crops at all; and as for 
the birds, truly they are of a deplorable voracity, 
just when the millet is ripening, yet what has 
Govinda, his youngest son, better to do than to 
sit up on the machan all day and frighten them 
away with a rattle and a stone sling? 

The peasant well knows that the forest world 
exacts from him and his kind a heavy annual 
| tribute. I have known a district in India which 


| Noone troubled them. The populous city, with | to Buddhism. We may suppose that such scenes | for many moons was governed by a pair of 


The Hindu boys and girls, strolling to their | its bright throngs of people, colored like a bed | of amity between our race and the lower orders | tigers with a cub much more practically than 


school, with brass ink-boxes in their girdles, | of tulips, so various were the Mahratta turbans, 
suffered those large, beautiful butterflies, in|and so gay the cotton saris of the women, 
black, velvet, and gold or silver, and sea-green | evidently regarded the birds and beasts as beings | 
or sky-blue and pearly pinions, to flutter past | entitled to an equal portion in its daily existence. 
them without a thought of destroying such| No doubt there were points and incidents | 





have been more or less witnessed in India for 
about two thousand five hundred years. 


This space of time in the slow chronology | 


of nature is not much. She demands perhaps 
a million years to transform a fin into a hand, 





by the village panchayet, or the patel, or even 
the great deputy collector himself. Along the 
road for three or four leagues no carts dared to 
pass; no carriers would move except in large 
parties; the tappal, or local postman, did not 
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venture to carry letters in his forked stick, even | if it were only for that one gentle ordinance | ‘‘God pardon me this act; God give thee | had taught the ins and outs of the office! He 


though he had bells round his waist and a} laid by him on the consciences of all the faithful | patience to endure and to forgive it.’’ 


‘or 


told them how the half-completed forms on the 


lighted torch in his hand. When the paths | that never should the life of an animal be taken | that alone I for one have always admired and | imposing-stone were the type from which the 
were deserted and traffic temporarily abandoned, | except after the Hallel, and without repeating, | respected Islam. 


the male tiger was as likely as not to take his 
family to the village gates, and even to stalk 
with them down the silent little street, thrusting 
his awful jaws in at the hut doors and carrying 
what he could find alive into the sacred temple 
of the village god, there to take a blood-stained 
supper. 

Under such circumstances the help of the 
sahib is gladly welcome, and order has to be 
restored by his unerring rifle. In such a state 
of things one gets a glimpse of what this globe 
might have been if largely possessed by some 
powerful race of animals, and of what may be 
actually the case to-day in many a hidden corner 
of the Dark Continent and other similar regions. | 

Notably there are now in Africa wide tracts | 
of land where the lions are 
more numerous and more 
really masters than the few 
human beings dwelling 
there; and so it is probably 
in some lonely recesses of 
India. 

Long ago, however, the 
primeval struggle for sover- 
eignty between our race 
and the carnivorous crea- 
tures was terminated in the 
victory of the seemingly 
helpless animal who must 
have been in the earliest 
ages almost the weakest 
and least promising of the 
innumerable competitors. 
Zodlogists tell us that the 
single difference which 
effected this was the oppo- 
sable finger and thumb. 
Even the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee cannot, they 
say, take a pinch of snuff 
out of a box; and by that 
one faculty man, who can- 
not fly like the bird or 
swim like the fish or run 
like the deer, and has a 
briefer span of existence 
than the elephant or the 
tortoise, is lord of the cre- 
ated world. 

In the strength of that 
sovereignty he will and 
must finally extirpate all 
the carnivorous animals 
who are his rivals, and 
the day must arrive when 
there will not roam one 
beautiful, ferocious, terri- 
ble tiger in India, or one lordly lion on the 
African veld. It will be very safe, yet all the 
same a little dull. The creatures that graze 
and browse will seriously multiply until they 
also are made to disappear like the bison, whose 
picturesque and thundering herds are a lost 
glory of your prairies. 

In this brief article I have endeavored to 
revive the pleasant sight which surprised and 
charmed me in the earliest days of my residence 
in India. Far nearer to us in nature, in origin 
and in ultimate destiny than thoughtless per- 
sons know, live those countless multitudes who 
are cut off from us principally by lack of speech, 
but who are, nevertheless, moving with us| 
toward ‘‘some far-off divine event.’’ 

It is a heavy account, I fear, which they will 
have against us when all comes to judgment. 
Man is to them as God, but does not grant to 
them often enough the compassion and the 
equity which he himself asks for from heaven. 

One noble aspect of Buddhism was its earnest 
tenderness toward the lower creatures; and the | 
prophet of Arabia would deserve eternal praise | 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 


7 »HERE were very few American boys 
in the Azalea public school. Nearly 

all whose parents could afford it were 
sent away to school, and the few of Warren’s 
age who were in attendance were not among 
his associates. Indeed, Tony Silva was almost 
his only companion. The two were the brightest 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 
TOGETHER THE TWO EDITORS WENT OVER IT. 


pupils in their grade, and this gave them some- 
thing in common. 

Another common tie was Tony’s admiration 
for the printer’s trade, which he was eager to 
learn. His spare hours were spent in the 
Clarion office, and Warren had taught him a 
good deal about typesetting. 

With Tony alienated, Warren’s day at school 
was a lonely one. The Portuguese boys shunned 
him with every evidence of hatred. 

He said nothing at home about his trouble. 
Mrs. Curry had returned, tired but cheerful. 
The invalid was making capital progress. She 
had seen him for a few moments, and had 
managed to make him feel happy over the 
Clarion’s prospects. 

‘*Tl’m glad he doesn’t know how business has 
fallen off to-day,’’ Constance said, as they talked 
over the visit. ‘‘Diego Escala and that new 
Portuguese who has opened the harness shop 
in the Hill road ordered their ads out to-day. 
Escala said he wouldn’t do business with the 
Clarion ; it was no good.’’ 

The troubled look on her face grew deeper. 
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‘*I met Matteo Silva on the street this after- 


noon,’’ she went on. ‘‘I asked him if he had 
received the notices of road-work we sent him, 
and he hardly answered.’’ 

‘*Have you heard from Mr. Wilder yet?’’ 
Mrs. Curry asked. | 

“Oh, yes. He doesn’t believe I did not read 
the letter. He was in this morning, and again 
this afternoon; but I was 
out the second time.’’ 

She said nothing of her | 
relief that Mr. Wilder’s 
second visit had been made 
while she was away on a 
business errand, and Mrs. 





the city, pressed the matter 
no further. 

Warren’s experience at 
school the next day was so 
unpleasant that at the fore- | 
noon recess he was tempted 
to go to the office and take 
counsel with Constance. 

He felt unwilling, how- 
ever, to burden his sister 
with his troubles. Instead, | 
he avoided the boys, and | 
slipped away through the 
brush which came up back 
of the playground to a | 
thicket beside a little | 
stream a short distance | 
away. It was a favorite | 
retreat of his and Tony’s. 

He threw himself down 
at the foot of a scrub-oak 
and gazed up at the tangle 
of leafy foliage which com- 
pletely shut himin. There 
was no one to observe him, 
and a few dreary tears fell 
as he pondered over his 
perplexities. 

They were quickly 
dashed aside, however, 
when he heard some one 
P coming through the thick- 

et. He started up, mean- 

ing to slip away, but a 
few words arrested his attention. It was Tony 
who spoke, in a queer mixture of English and 
the corrupt Portuguese of the Azores. The 
Portuguese lads used it among themselves, and 
Warren, through hearing it so much, had picked 
up a fair knowledge of it. 

‘*1t’s got to be to-night,’? Tony was saying. 
‘To-morrow night they print the paper, and 
they’ all be there.’’ 

‘““Who cares?’’ growled big José Mattos. 
‘*We’ll smash them, too.’’ 

“Don’t be a fool, Joe,’’ still another voice 
said. ‘‘We don’t want to be caught in there. 
We’d be arrested.’’ 

““Bah!’’ José responded. ‘‘Who’s afraid? | 
Mr. Odard’s judge, and he’d let us off.’’ 

But José was the school dunce, and his word 
was of little weight. The boys, ignoring him, 
went on with their scheme, and Warren sat 
spellbound under the scrub-oak. The Portuguese | 
lads were plotting the destruction of the coming | 
issue of the Clarion. 

It was Tony who explained to them how the 
thing was to be done, Tony, whom he himself | 
& 
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Curry, full of her trip to | 


paper would be printed. These were to be 
wrecked, and the big press disabled. 

‘*That’ll fix ’em!’’ he said, exultingly. 
‘They won’t get any paper out this week, and 
next week’s the primary; that’]l fix things all 
right. Matteo says so. They can’t do any 
harm then.’’ 

‘Does Matteo know?’’? One of the older 
boys asked this, and Tony gave a startled ex- 
clamation. 

**Matteo? 
stop it.’’ 

Warren was on the point of confronting the 
group and charging Tony with his treachery 
when the big bell sounded from the schoolhouse 
tower, and the boys hastened to obey its sum- 
mons. He waited until they were well out of 
hearing; then, springing across the creek, he 
started at top speed for the office. 

Constance heard his news with dismay. 

**O Warren, Warren!’’ she said, sitting down 
and folding her hands in despair. ‘‘Mr. Wilder 
and that blacksmith are at the bottom of it! 


Never—never tell Matteo! He 


| They don’t mean to let the Clarion come out. 


We shall ruin father if we print that article.’’ 
**Not a bit of it,’’ Warren declared, stoutly. 


| ‘*But, Con, why can’t you see Matteo Silva, 


and find out what the trouble is. He’s different 
from the others. ’’ 

‘*Matteo Silva has gone down to the county 
seat to-day,’’ said Mr. Clackington, who had 
joined their council. ‘‘But there’s a constable 
in this town, isn’t there?’’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Odard’s brother-in-law is con- 
stable.’’ 

‘*Enough said,’’ was Mr. Clackington’s com- 
prehensive comment. Then he brightened up. 
‘*Who’s afraid of ’em, anyway ?’’ he demanded. 
**T’ll sleep in the office to-night, and there are 
such things as guns. To recapitulate, the 
Clarion’s coming out this week, and on time, 
too. ’’ 

‘*You don’t know the Portuguese when they 
are roused,’’ said Constance. ‘‘And the boys 
know they will get off easy with Odard as 
justice. You will be hurt and the office ruined. ’’ 

‘‘Wilder says the Clarion will be ruined, 
anyway, if he is elected,’’ Warren now sug- 
gested, ‘‘and if he’s nominated he’s as good as 
elected. But he’ll never get the nomination if 
that article comes out.’’ 


‘*Look here!’’ the foreman cried. ‘‘I’ve an 
idea !’’ 
He proceeded to unfold it. When he had 


finished, all three were in a high state of excite- 
ment. 

‘*Sis,’’ Warren cried, jumping from the table, 
on which he had been perched, ‘‘we can do it! 
We can do it!’’ 

It was nearly noon, but the young people 
went swiftly to work. The Clarion was a 
four-page, seven-column paper, with a ‘‘patent 
inside.’’ That is, the paper, with the inside 
pages already printed, was sent each week from 
a big printing-office in the city. Only the out- 
side pages were set up and printed in the 
Clarion office. 

These outside pages were nearly ready, and 
the foreman began at once to complete the two 
forms. He filled up empty columns with elec- 
trotype ‘‘stuff,’’ and in a very short time had 
the two chases filled, locked, and ready to be 
lifted. 

Constance in the meanwhile had gone home 


|to eat a hasty luncheon and explain to her 


mother that she must be away on business all 
the afternoon. When she returned to the office, 
she had the horse and the light buckboard 
wagon which served her father for business 
and for pleasure-driving alike. 

The two forms of the paper had been care- 
fully wrapped, and while Warren kept watch, 
to be sure that no one was passing whose 
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oe Sy mer camps for boys, in 
== which swimming is usually 
taught, and is nearly always the 
favorite recreation, has resulted in 
the adoption or development of a 
number of aquatic games. 

The Italian game of tilting, in 
which a canoe serves as the charger, 
a pole with a large pad on the end 
is made to do duty as a lance, and 
the ‘‘knight’’ who first ‘‘unseats’’ 
his opponent is the victor, has found 
patrons at some of the camps. 

Water polo is played at nearly 
all of them, but last season water 
baseball came to the front, and is 
likely to remain the favorite. 

The rules and the method of play 
depend somewhat upon the location 
of the camp. <A sea beach gen- 
erally slopes out to deep water 








WATER BASEBALL. 





By Edward Williston Frentz. 


not sink, and the bat a slender pad- 
dle eighteen or twenty inches long, 
to be used in one hand. 

The batting rules are peculiar. 
There are no called balls or called 
strikes, and no fouls. A single 
strike, if caught, is out. 

The pitcher tosses the ball gently. 
The batsman, if he hits the ball, 
starts to run or to swim to first base. 
Meanwhile the fielder who is near- 
est the ball starts to recover it, 
either by swimming or splashing, 
according to the depth of water, 
and then throws, as in ordinary 
baseball, to first base. 

The next batter now comes to the 
plate, and the first one, if he suc- 
ceeded in reaching first base, goes 
the rounds of the bases until put 
out, exactly as in the regular 














more slowly and gradually than 
the shore of a lake. At the seashore, therefore, 
the diamond is laid out merely by the first, 
second and third basemen taking the proper 
positions in the water, with the outfielders, if 
there are players enough, beyond them. Ona 
good beach all the players of the ‘‘out’’ side 
will be standing in the water, at depths varying 
with their positions. 

On a fresh-water lake this will seldom be 


| beach. 





possible, on account of the quicker pitch of the 


generally marked by five rafts, one large one | 
and four smaller ones. The large one serves as 
the home plate, the small ones as bases. They 
should be anchored in place, and the fun is 
increased if the rafts which represent the bases 
are made only large enough to support the base- 
man when he exercises due care as to keeping | 
his balance—say four feet square. 

If the players are good enough swimmers 


play on each side. 
In that case the outfielders will stand in the | 
water when the slope of the beach permits. 
Otherwise they cling to the base rafts until called 
upon to chase the ball. But more commonly 


a pitcher and three basemen. | 
The diamond should be small. Twelve yards | 
is a sufficient distance between bases. The ball | 


game. The real fun comes from 


In this case, therefore, the diamond is | and the water is not too cold, a full nine can| the contingencies which are created by the 
| substitution of such an unaccustomed ele- 


ment as water for the diamond of turf or 
gravel. 

The second baseman who leaps for a fly will 
seldom stay on his little raft when he comes 


| five members on a side play the game—a catcher, | down, and to throw from so ticklish a platform, 


or when treading water, is an art which has to 
be acquired, usually at the expense of much 
laughter from the bystanders. 
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suspicions might be roused, the foreman carried 
the forms down-stairs and packed them securely 
in the back of the buckboard. The paper for 
the edition was laid on top, and Constance 
drove away. ‘ 

**Good luck to your collections!’? Warren 
ealled after her; and the town constable, who 
was passing and heard the remark, grinned. 

‘*It’s pretty hot to-day,’’ he said, pausing a 
moment. 

‘*Yes,’’ Warren answered. ‘‘I’m afraid the 
mosquitoes will be thick on the slough road.’’ 

‘«They are that. I was over there yesterday. 
Your sister’ll find it hot.’ And he went on. 

At one o’clock Mr. Clackington came down 
the office stairs to the street. Two or three 
citizens of Azalea and half a dozen Portuguese 
boys stood at the corner. 

Turning, Mr. Clackington shouted up at an 
open window. 

‘“‘Warren! O Warren!’’ he called, and War- 
ren’s head appeared. 

“‘If I don’t get that Taylor ad at the Junc- 
tion, we’ll run the Burton Mills cut again. 
Hunt it up, will you?’’ 

** All right!’’ came Warren’s reply, and the 
foreman started on a run for the station, for he 
had barely time to catch the mixed freight- and 
passenger-train to the Junction, some seven 
miles south. 

When he arrived at the Junction, he walked 
through its one village street, stopping at the 
general store to buy some crackers and cheese. 
He munched these as he strolled out of the little 
town, keeping south along the county road. 

Beyond the county line he sat down on a 
stone beside the highway. Half an hour passed, 
and he was beginning to feel anxious when, out 
of the north, an object appeared in the road. 

This object drew rapidly near, and was pres- 
ently revealed as a bay horse, pulling a light 
buckboard wagon, in which sat a very resolute 
young girl. Mr. Clackington rose, and when 
Constance drove up, he sprang into the vehicle 
and took a seat beside her. 

**T didn’t dare to hurry in this heat,’’? Con- 
stance explained, ‘‘until I was well out of 
town. We can push on now.’’ 

They still had eight miles to go to reach their 
destination. This was the city and the printing- 
office therein, where Mr. Clackington had 
learned his trade. Here he proposed to set up 
the rest of the outside pages of the Clarion, 
and print them on the big power-press. This 
was the bright plan which his brain had con- 
ceived that morning. 

The heat had increased. A hot north wind 
blew at their backs, and Dick was in a lather 
when they drove down the main street of 
Forestville. Straight to the printing-office they 
went, and the foreman entered to make his 
arrangements, while Constance remained out- 
side. 

Presently Mr. Clackington came out with an- 
other young man. The two seemed in high 
spirits, and Constance felt as if a load were 
lifted from her shoulders when they took the 
forms from the back of the buckboard and 
carried them indoors. 

Next to the office was a stable, into which 
she took Dick to be cared for. 

Back to the printing-office she went, to find 
the foreman already at work, and a tall, quiet- 
looking gentleman waiting to see her. The 
foreman of the Forestville office came forward 
and introduced himself. 

**Miss Curry,’’ he said, ‘‘this gentleman is 
Mr. Ford, the editor of the Standard. He’s 
a warm friend of your father, and I took the 
liberty of telephoning to him.’’ 

“T came right over, you see,’? Mr. Ford 
began at once, ‘‘because I was anxious to meet 
the young lady who has been doing such good 
work on the Clarion.’’ 

**O Mr. Ford!’ Constance said. ‘‘If only you 
would tell me what to do!’’ 

He placed a chair for her, and sat down 
beside her. ‘‘Let’s hear all about it,’’ he said ; 
and as briefly as possible Constance outlined 
her experience of the past three weeks. 

Mr. Ford followed her closely, asking now 
and then a comprehending question. ‘‘My dear 
child,’’ he said, when she had finished, ‘‘you’ve 
had a very trying time. I wish I could have 
known. You have really got hold of the very 
facts the better element in your county wish to 
know. If you will let me, I will look over the 
story you have in type, and see how you have 
treated these facts.’’ 

A proof of the article was furnished, and 
together the two editors went over it. Mr. 
Ford suggested some changes, and to Con- 
stance’s delight, wrote a further article, bringing 
the various matters into their right relations, 
while Constance busied herself with writing the 
rest of the paper. 

As fast as the sheets were filled, her foreman 
and another compositor took them and_put them 
intotype. Every one in the office was interested 
in the project, and by five o’clock the forms 
were on the big steam press. 

Constance was not there to see the printing. 
She had taken Dick and the buckboard nearly 
an hour before, and was driving homeward at 
a good pace. Mr. Clackington was to follow 


with the papers on the evening train, leaving 
the forms to come by express. 

Supper was waiting when she reached home, 
and when the meal was over, Warren drew her 
**Mike Callahan was in the office this 


aside, 
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boys. He’s coming back to-night.’? He hesi- 





( “By Charles Tenney Jackson 
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afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘and I told him about the | I rigged up some dummy forms on the stone, | aid. 
to fool the boys a little.’’ | 
tated a moment, and then added, ‘‘And, Con, | 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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- ~ - . © | cut and run! ” 
| But the Indians, with their precious rifles 
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‘ge WO old prospectors of my acquaint- 
BYiss) ance have long taken pleasure in 
=== relating a ludicrous and yet serious 
adventure that befell them while washing for 
gold along the coast of Sonora, in Mexico, some 
| years ago. With the aid of two natives, they 
| were working over a gravel bar in a small stream 
with indifferent success. Below this bar, over 
which the creek water rippled in thin streams, 
there was a deep pool that shoaled off on one 
side to a sandy beach and on the other into a 
dense ‘‘tule’’ marsh, where great lily-pads were 
also part of the semitropical vegetation. 

Penny, one of the miners, a big Yankee of 
humorous bent of mind and with a keen eye for 
original methods of getting on in the world, 
had conceived the idea that in this pool below 
the bar there must be coarse gold washed from 
the gravel stretches above, where they already 
had found ‘‘color.’’ 

He had so impressed his partner with this idea 
that they had tried to drain the pool. When 
that met with little success, they attempted to 
use a crude dredge which had shown just enough 
of the rich sand to confirm Penny’s belief, 
without being practicable. The bed-rock of the 
creek wherever they 
struck it made the men 














his short shifts,—for it took him 
long to become accustomed to the 
uncouth rig,— with ‘‘Mike’’ at the life-rope. 
Morse and Victorio were paddling the boat into 
the tule swamp in search of a water-fowl, which 
the miner had shot a few minutes before. | 

The arms of the party were all at the little 
camp, where utensils, supplies and ‘‘dust’’ were | 
stored, with no thought of trespassers. They 
were in a wild country, but had no particular 
intimation of danger, since the turbulent Indians 
of the interior rarely came to the coast. 

But a stray party of Yaquis, on their way | 
to the annual tribal gathering on the Guaymas | 
River, had happened on the camp the day 
before, and noted its defenseless position. Scent- | 
ing rich loot of gold and equally precious ammu- | 
nition, a small party of warriors had trailed 
back, lurking in the hills for a chance to plunder. 

It came that afternoon. The wily bucks crept | 
almost between the camp and its occupants, 
among the boulders. 

Suddenly the crackling of half a dozen rifles 
broke on the air, and bullets showered about 
Micheltorena, the only man visible. The Mex- 
ican leaped on the bar and fled to the brush. | 
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The two miners held desperately, choking 
in the foul air, and the bucks simply submerged 
themselves neck-deep in the tules. 
‘It’s all up, Victorio!’’ groaned Morse, when 
the Indians shook and rocked the boat, ‘‘ Let’s 
Can you swim with that arm?’’ 
endangered from the water, suddenly left this 
task in disgust, and made for the solid bank, 
mystified at the obstinacy of the apparently 
empty craft. After a bit, Morse cautiously 
raised the edge of the boat. The party had 


| gathered near the plank dam, hallooing to others 


in the camp, and examining the air-pump and 
the diver’s rigging with much interest. 

Penny! What had become of him? 

To Morse it suddenly seemed hours since the 
attack. His plucky comrade must be strangling, 
signaling in vain to be given air or to be drawn 
from his deadly peril. 

Morse groaned aloud. It seemed as if he could 
see the life-line jerking where it hung from the 
platform. Penny never stayed down longer 


| than eight minutes, and the air was kept circu- 


lating constantly. By now what was his fate? 
Morse tried to reckon the time since the helper 
had fled from the pump. 

The gesticulating warriors about the pump 
guessed that the apparatus was part of the 
gringos’ mining outfit. Perhaps a load of 
treasure was on the end of these two lines. 
They had already seized the gold box in the 


| tent, along with the supplies. 


Morse and Victorio, beneath the boat, their 
chins just at the water-level, so quiet that no 
ripple betrayed their presence, saw three of 
the Indians grasp the life-line and leap off 
the platform upon the sand-bar across the 





believe that the twenty- 
foot pool was a golden 
pocket. They were 
willing to undertake 
the expense of draining 
the hole thoroughly if 
their opinion was con- 
firmed. 

When Penny came 
back from his ‘‘grub- 
stake’ trip to Guay- 
mas, he brought a 
strange outfit, the like 
of which Morse, the old 
Californian, had never 
seen before. 

‘‘What’s that awful 
thing?’’ he asked the 
smiling Penny. 

‘*That?’’ said the 
Yankee. ‘‘ That’s a 
diving-suit. It cost two 
hundred dollars and 
dead cheap at the price! 
Some chaps who had 
been trying pearl-fish- 
ing in the lower gulf 
were stranded, and 
were trying to sell the 
suit and pump in a 
junk-shop. I had a brilliant idea, and gobbled 
it up quick. I’m going to explore the hole!’’ 

Morse was used to his genial partner’s whims, 
but this was startling. The plainsman declared 
that the ‘‘sea critter’’ got on his nerves. It was 
a frightful-looking monster, with Penny inside 
—a rather antiquated affair of its kind, with 
copper helmet and plates, rubber dress, and 
two great, staring eyes. 





two natives, when they saw Penny in it for 
the first time, were frightened, and became loud 
in predictions of evil from its use. Morse, too, 
had misgivings about its safety. 

The first time that Penny went down, with 
Morse and the natives attending to the pump 
and life-line from the boat, the weights were 
ill adjusted, and he landed on his head in the 
mud. It was only after frantic signals and 
much exertion that he was extricated. The 
next time the valves were loose, and Penny 
nearly strangled ; the third time, in pulling him 
out, the Sonorejios capsized the boat, and Penny 
again all but lost his life. 

Morse begged him to desist, but Penny, who 
was now learning how to keep his feet in the 
current at the bottom, would not consent. The 
four men constructed a rude dam and platform 
above the pool to divert the swift, shallow stream 
and to afford a vantage-ground from which to 
attend to the diving apparatus from above. On 
this plank bulkhead Morse and the natives 
worked the pump, while Penny explored the 
sands of the hole. This bulwark cost infinite 
labor, but after some weeks the Yankee pros- 
pector-diver began to bring out coarse gold from 
the gravel strata below. The pocket was rich, 


in some manner so that it could be worked, or 


sands. 

Meanwhile Penny explored the dim amber 
depths, while Morse and Andreas Micheltorena, 
dubbed ‘‘Mike’’ by the Americans, lazily at- 
tended to the pump and hauled up the baskets 
of rich slime, sand and mud to be washed. 
The other peon was busied about the camp a 
hundred yards away on the rocky bank. 





One warm afternoon Penny was below on 
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THERE APPEARED THE STRANGEST FIND THAT A DOZEN BAD INDIANS 
EVER SECURED. 


The buckles, brass studs and screws led Morse | 
to liken it to an immense horned toad; and the | 





and the men determined either to drain the pool | 


else import a dredge and scoop out the golden | 
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The Indians ran across the open, saw Morse 
and his companion in the boat, and opened fire 
on them. 

Victorio fell with a wound in the shoulder ; 
his weight capsized the boat. The men were 
floundering in the muddy marsh, and the 
Indians, coming up both sides of the creek, 
sent the bullets whistling into the tules in the 
spot where they had been seen. 

‘*Under the boat, Victorio! ”’ 
Morse. 

He dragged the frightened native beneath the 
water, for already two of the Yaquis were 
wading through the tules; across the stream 
others prevented any escape by the open water. 

Under the capsized boat, Morse and V ictorio 
thrust their heads above the water in a dim 
greenish light. They sank in the swamp to 
their necks. They could hear nothing, except 
their own hoarse breathing, loud in the confined 
space. The air quickly became foul, and Morse 
cautiously raised the gunwale of the craft. 

Not twenty feet from them the back of a 
warrior showed, reflected, too, in the clear water. 
He was sunk to his waist, alert, silent, watching 
the creek. The Indians supposed the men had 
dived into the deeper watercourse. Another 
Yaqui was splashing to the reedy margin. 

Morse lowered the rim of the boat and waited. 
In a moment the air became heavy, the suspense 
intolerable. Poor Victorio, sinking in the mud, 
with his wound reddening the water, was help- 
less, clinging to a thwart with one arm. Morse 
feared that he would faint in the close air. 

Morse forced the gunwale up on his broad 
shoulders. The Indians stood silent as statues, 
with rifles raised above the water, holding their 
cartridge-belts in their teeth, for they, too, were 
sinking in the ooze. Across the creek their 
comrades were plundering the camp. Morse 
lowered the boat and waited in cramped despair. 

Then there came a violent shove at the boat, 
dragging the imprisoned men off their feet. 
The Indians were trying to force it shoreward. 
Morse seized the thwarts, holding back, and 
the warriors tried then to right the craft. One 
took the rope and hauled, and another pushed 
at the stern so close that Morse could have trod 
on the fellow’s toes in the mire. 

The Indians strained and tugged, calling for 


whispered 





creek. Then half a 
dozen bucks took the 
rope and dragged it 


slowly up the beach. 
The squaws in the 
plundered camp 
screamed and laughed 
approval, and then up 
through the shoaling 
water of the creek there 
appeared the strangest 
find that a dozen bad 
Indians ever secured, 

The diver came 
sprawling through the 
sand, huge and help- 
less at the end of the 
line. 

There was a yell of 
astonishment from the 


onlookers. The party 
holding the rope 
slacked a bit, and 


Penny fell in the shal- 
lows. Then seeing the 
frightful thing strug- 
gling to its feet, alive, 
huge and menacing, its 
~ bulk reflected in the 
ripples, the Indians 
shrank back in terror. 
Penny staggered up, 
a black, shining monster, the sun reflecting 
from his head-piece, the great staring eyes full 
on the awe-stricken Indians, his hands raised 
to free himself of the trailing air-tube and 
lines. 

The Indians gazed one instant with dumb 
fright at this terrible being. One warrior only, 
safe across the creek, retained his senses, and 
fired shot after shot at the manlike inhabitant 
of the dark pool. Penny rolled on and fell 
forward near the party. 

Like a scurrying of autumn leaves every last 
red man fled to the brush of the creek bed; the 
squaws dropped pots and pans and biscuit-boxes 
in the ashes of the camp, and followed. When 
Morse threw the boat from his shoulders with 
a shout, the last Indian was scaling the bluff 
back of the tent with a how] of terror. 

Morse plunged into the creek, swimming across 
to where Penny rolled in the sand, trying to 
unscrew his face-plate, and kicking his leaden 
shoes wildly about. Morse thought he was 
writhing in a death-agony. 

The big Yankee was choking and black in 
the face when the helmet came off, but when 
he could get his breath he roared in anger at 
the startled trio who had gathered about him. 

**You fellows all gone crazy?’’ he shouted. 
**Shut off the air and nearly pull me in two, 
will you? Yank me out across this bar like [ 
was a catfish, hey? And who did the shootin’ ? 
Mighty nice joke to put up on a man!’’ 

‘‘Joke nothing!’’ said Morse. ‘*The joke 
was all on a pack of Indians, and you missed 
the whole thing!’’ 

Penny had nearly strangled, and had been 
unable to see anything when he was hauled 
ashore. It had really been not more than ten 
minutes, however, from the time the pump 
was stopped till his face-plate was removed, 
and the air in his dress had been sufficient to 
keep him alive and conscious. Through the 
twilled rubber of his dress were two bullet holes. 
Morse indulged in roars of laughter as he ex- 
plained, while they dressed Victorio’s shoulder 
and restored the disordered camp. 

‘*We got five guns from that bunch of 
Indians,’’ said he, ‘‘and I guess when this 
story gets round, you can’t get a red on these 


to 


creek diggings for love or money! 
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CARL SCHURZ. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


gue are written more frequently by Ameri- 
cans than by the people of any other country 
save Great Britain, according to a recent report 
of the Universal Postal Union. ‘The New Zea- 
landers come third in letter-writing activity, the 
Germans fifth, and the Frenchmen thirteenth. 
eaders of history will be confused by the 
statement that the last British troops did 
not leave America until 1906. Yet such is the 
fact. On May 17th the Royal Engineers and 
the Artillery garrison marched out of their 
barracks, near Victoria, British Columbia, and 
returned to England. Hereafter Canadian troops 
will garrison all Canadian military stations. 
he many accidents in mines in all parts of 
the world have led an English paper to 


suggest that coal-miners be regularly trained | 
Just as fire companies | 


in the work of rescue. 
are organized among employés, so rescue com- 
panies, equipped with life-saving apparatus, 
might be drilled to cool and systematic work in 
time of disaster. More depends on ‘‘first aid’’ 
than on all that science and skill can do later. 


ig sm Sherring, the young Canadian who 
won the Marathon race at Athens, gives 
the credit to his mother, who, he says, supervised 
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|only new money in making change. But the 
| supply is not sufficient, and most of them have 
| to give it up after a while. One such merchant 


) | has taken to cleaning every bill and every coin 


|taken at his store before he gives it out in 
|change. The demand for clean money is now 
| finding expression in Washington, where the 
| Treasurer of the United States has lately been 
urging Congress to provide for reprinting worn 
| bills more frequently. The reform would be 
| appreciated. 4 
Aw of the United States, writing from 

Amoy, says that young Americans who look 
forward to business or professional life in China 


cult to acquire is the language, and differing so 
much from one province to another, that few 
foreigners ever real)vy master it. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, are learning to speak English. 
The wages of Chinese at home who have learned 
English are already twice as high as the wages 
of ordinary laborers. The consul suggests that 
as many bright Chinese students as possible be 
educated in America, to serve, on their return, 
both as agents for American houses, and as 
teachers of English and of American ideas to 
their countrymen. 
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NOBLE INFLUENCE. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 


And lifts us unawares. Longfellow. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE. 


ighty-two days elapsed from the time the 

railroad rate bill reached the Senate of 

the United States to the day when the 
question was put from the chair, ‘‘Shall the 
bill pass??? It is an important fact in the 
political history of the country that a bill of 
such a character should have been passed almost 
unanimously by the Senate, but that is not the 
| only important thing to be noted. 
| It has been common, if not popular, to fling 
| sneers at the Senate, as a rich men’s club, a 
collection of plutocrats, an obstruction to legis- 
lation, a usurper of more than its share of 


| can use their time more profitably than in study- | 
|ing Chinese. So complicated and yet so diffi- | 


his training. She decided what he should eat, | power in the government ; and these are not the 
and would not cook anything else. When she | only criticisms the country has heard or read. 
was told that he had won, she remarked, ‘‘Of | But no one can have studied the discussion and 
course. I knew he would. That is what I| debate on the great measure of the session 
sent him over for.’’ This is a very pretty | without finding his prejudice against thé Senate 
sentiment, but leaves one in doubt as to what disappearing, or else discovering that a pre- 
the other young men’s mothers said: when told | yiously high opinion of the ability of the body 


that they had not won. 
Ww is described as the first municipal 
laundry in the United States was opened 
in Cleveland last month. The place is for the 
use of those families who have not convenient 
washing arrangements in their own homes. 
The opening of the laundry was celebrated by 
contests in plain and faney washing, a bluing 
contest and a wash-board drill. The laundry 
is on the lake shore, and with all Lake Erie 
to draw on for water, Cleveland ought soon to 
have an unrivaled reputation for cleanliness. 
i ager civil service reformers who met 
in Washington recently to confer with the 
national Civil Service Commission paid their 
respects to the President, and received from him 
gratifying indorsement of their work. ‘‘ After 
considerable experience in almost every kind of 
governmental work,’’ said he, ‘‘I have never 
yet found any position or branch of the service 
as regards which the intrusion of political reasons 
in making appointments does not do damage.’’ 
He said further that the service was the least 
efficient in government offices the heads of 
which tried to circumvent the merit system law. 
8 per flies sell in the British market for a 
shilling and sixpence a pound. Several 
large sacks filled with them were recently un- 
loaded at a London wharf. They are used for 
mixing with grain to be fed to chickens and 
small birds, and are obtained from the swampy 
banks of the Amazon. Brazilians anchor flat- 
bottomed boats in the marshes and catch the 
flies in gauze nets. The government was afraid 
that the fish in the Amazon would be starved 
if too many flies were shipped out of the coun- 
try, and has forbidden the exportation. Per- 
haps American boys can supply the demand, 
now that fly-time is upon us. 


com boards of three Western cities are re- 


ported to have made it a requirement that | which has since the dawn of civilization called 


every pupil who enters the high school shall 
be able to repeat the words of patriotic songs, 
‘*The Star-Spangled Banner, ’’ ‘‘ America,’’ and 
‘*Hail, Columbia.’’ It is a deplorable fact 
that few audiences are able to sing all the 
stanzas of ‘‘America.’’ Questions of patriotism 
aside, it -seems a part of necessary common 
knowledge to have at heart the words of the 
national songs, just as the ordinary citizen ought 
to know some other common poems. General 
culture demands it, and patriotism is at least 
not opposed to general culture. 
ee much one may need money, one 
seldom. likes to hold a soiled bill in one’s 
hands. Retail merchants in various parts of 
the country have frequently attempted to use 


was far too low. 

At no previous time since the Senate was 
| organized in 1789 could there have been found 
|a larger proportion of the members who could 
| discuss a grave question like that of railroad 
| legislation with learning, wisdom, lucidity and 

foree. No doubt there have been times when 
there were giants in the Senate larger than the 
greatest who now have seats in the body. But 
there are giants there to-day, as the next gener- 
ation will discover if we do not; and the average 


| ability of the Senators who now occupy seats | 


| has never been surpassed. 

| If we consider the matter, why should it not 
|be so? The population is larger than ever 
before and the choice wider. It is not univer- 
sally true that the ablest Senators are reélected 
and the less prominent dropped after one term, 
but it is true with exceptions; and there has 
never been a time when the average length of 
service has been so great as it is now. 

On the whole, the American people have 
reason to be proud of their Senate, although it 
may contain some unworthy members, and only 
pessimism can take a different view. 
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CARL SCHURZ. 
B’ the death of Carl Schurz America loses 





one of its most earnest and interesting 
adopted sons. Since he was engaged in 
|many political controversies, his value will be 
differently estimated by men of different political 
| beliefs. Many will not agree with the eulogist 
who said, ‘‘From the day Schurz landed in this 
country we can think of no good cause that he 
has not helped, no stream of evil he has not 
| sought to stem.’’ They will think it a serious 
| failing that with his mind’s eye he discovered 
| far more evil to be stemmed than good to be 
| helped and promoted. 

| But few will disagree with the same eulogist 
that he ‘‘obeyed only one voice, that voice 





his own conscience and his devotion to his 
| ideals. 
| A refugee from Germany on account of his 
| part in revolutionary movements, he sought the 
land of freedom that promises so much to ideal- 
ists of other lands. 
sioned by the hard facts of American life, and 
raised his eloquent voice in protest against con- 
ditions not all of which were as wrong as he 
thought. Greater idealists than he, Carlyle and 
Ruskin and Tolstoy, have been as frequently 
wrong, and yet have been inspiring simply 
because they were servants of ideals. 

In his own way he remained true to an early 





He was somewhat disillu- | 


are visionary, that the destiny of this country 
is less exalted, that the American people are 
less great than I think they are or ought to be. 
I answer: Ideals are like stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with your hands. 
But like the seafaring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and 
following them you reach your destiny.’’ 
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ACTIVITY. 


| Labor is life. ’Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth. 


Frances L. Osgood. 
® & 


THE VETO POWER. 


en are but imperfectly domesticated. The 
nomadic habit is strong within them. 
Were it not for the attachment to locality 
inherent in women—and in cats—men might 
easily revert to tramping and camping, in spite 
of discomfort and disrepute. 

The automobile has now appeared to give 
respectability to the passion for motion and 
speed and novelty. A man need not be a tramp 
in order to gratify his desire. He may simply 
be the owner of an automobile, and behold, he 
is free of foot, and his conscience is in commis- 
sion only to his machine. 

The ignorant negro will mortgage his crop 
to buy a cabinet organ on which he cannot 
play, or a cuckoo clock by which he cannot tell 
| the time. The white man with equal improvi- 
‘dence now mortgages his home to buy an 
| automobile, that he may get away from home. 
|The easy mortgage used formerly to provide a 
vacation for his family, while he stayed at 
home and worked to pay it off. The later 
scheme leaves the family at home with the 
mortgage, while he departs for fresh fields— 
with the automobile. 

To consider the matter seriously, nothing 
could be worse domestic economy than to grasp 
at a luxury by putting a lien on a necessity. 
A home which he may call his own is the 
righteous ambition of every man. When he 
once has that in his possession he is bound to. 
resist the temptation to trade with it. 

When spring weather and the nomadic instinct 
urge him to sacrifice a permanent abiding-place 
for the fleeting joy of motion, madam, the 
| wife, may well exercise her power of veto. The 
'mortgage on the house is invalid without the 
wife’s signature. She may refuse it, while she 
redoubles her efforts to make garden, lawn and 
library effective rivals of the automobile in her 
husband’s affections. 
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“SPENDING MONEY FOR SCENERY.” 


ot long ago a man of national importance 
N characterized an attempt to beautify the 

city of Washington as ‘‘spending money 
for scenery.’’ The phrase may be taken as a 
| sneer, as it was intended to be taken, or with 
| approval, as expressing a truth and a wise 
policy. 

Spending money for scenery is one of the 
| most hopeful signs of a reawakening to natural 
| possibilities. It is not confined to any one 
|region. San Francisco is already talking about 
|the Burnham plans for beautifying the city, 
| which have long been in abeyance. The rebuild- 
| ing of the Gateway of the West now affords an 
| opportunity to put them in practice. 
| Niagara Falls, the White Mountains, the 

Appalachians and the Palisades are Eastern 
| scenery, but they are also national possessions, 
| and it is with a sort of wonder that commercial 
| interests have discovered how strong the feeling 
is against destroying them or encroaching seri- 
ously upon them. 

The Old State-House in Boston and Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia are more local 
examples of the same quality of public interest 
which lies in sentiment. They are ‘‘scenery’’ 
of a sort which appeals to a pride as stubborn 
as the power of money, and more creditable. 
The man who cares for his father’s grave and 
preserves the old family home is ‘‘ paying 
money for scenery,’’? too, but more persons 
understand that kind of sentiment. The other 
kind—the larger, more communal and fraternal 
kind—is just as surely coming into its own. 








| THE FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS. 


| Jn the half-century since Dickens in a bitter 
pun called Squeers’s school ‘‘ Dotheboys 
Hall,’’ because the boys were ‘‘done for,’’ 


| know that to be happy is to be good. Not only 


| has the school been brightened, but the boy‘s | 


| life outside the school has been studied with a 
| view to surrounding it with opportunities for 
healthy play and normal development. 

Last month there was formed the Federated 


Boys’ Clubs, a national organization composed | 


of more than a hundred clubs. The purpose is 
to extend the association over the entire coun- 
try, and applications for membership have been 
received from organizations all the way from 
San Franciseo to Halifax. 

| he president of the Federation is Mr. Jacob 
| Riis, whose work for boys is well known; the 








College and the president of Brown University ; 
and the associated workers include the founder 
of the George Junior Republic, superintendents 
of boys’ clubs, and the head of a boys’ indus- 
trial institute. 

The object is not only to promote the work 
of clubs already formed, but to encourage the 
organization of new clubs. Any non-sectarian 
club having not less than a hundred members 
annually enrolled that maintains suitable quar- 
ters for the carrying on of the work to develop 
the moral, mental and physical life of boys is 
eligible for membership. 

The movement includes in its aims only 
genuine clubs with a home and an open pur- 
pose, not school secret societies and juvenile 
organizations of doubtful character. The com- 
ment which The Companion made on play- 
grounds applies to boys’ clubs of the right sort, 
such as compose the new Federation: They 
afford healthy entertainment and instruction, 
and bring boys in from the dangerous idleness 
of the street. They are doubly useful to society 
in keeping our boys good to-day and developing 
the men of to-morrow. 
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A BUSY CONGRESS. 


o few of the important bills before Congress 
S had become laws during the first five 

months of the present session that an im- 
pression began to prevail that it was accom- 
plishing little or nothing. But although by the 
middle of May final action had not been taken 
on the statehood, the Philippine tariff, the ship 
subsidy, the pure food or the free alcohol bills, 
or on that fixing the type of the Panama Canal, 
yet more than three thousand minor measures 
have been passed, 

No preceding session of Congress has pro- 
duced within seven or eight hundred of this 
number of enactments in the same time. To 
be sure, the greater part of them are private 
measures, but at least two hundred and fifty 
general laws have been enacted and signed by 
the President. This is at the rate of fifty new 
general laws a month, or more than two a day, 
and about twenty-five private bills a day. 

No single Congressman could study all these 
bills with sufficient care to be able to pass upon 
their merits. That is impossible. Congress 
has to depend on its committees to sift the good 
from the bad, and the committees do their work 
with great care. If a bad private bill should 
happen to be reported from a committee, say a 
bill granting a pension to some one whose claim 
was fraudulent, it is usually possible for a single 
member who knows its character to prevent its 


passage. 

The labor of framing a really important 
national law is much greater than the uninitiated 
suppose. The leaders of the Senate have spent 
as much time and energy in studying the rail- 
road rate regulation bill and the questions 
involved in it as would win for any one of 
them who is a lawyer a fee four or five times 
as much as his annual salary, if the work had 
been done for a private corporation instead of 
for his real clients, the people of the United 
| States. 
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he famous Ferris Wheel, cherished by many 
visitors to Chicago in 1893 as their chief re- 
membrance of the World’s Fair, no longer exists. 
It has had a varied career, through prosperity 
| and bankruptcy. It was torn down at the World's 
Fair grounds and moved about ten miles to another 
| site in Chicago, and later was moved to St. Louis 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. A con- 
tract was recently made there for wrecking it. As 
it cost about as much to take it down as it did to 
put it up, the contractor simplified matters by 
placing charges of dynamite in convenient loca- 
tions and setting them all off by electricity. A 
great crowd gathered to see the spectacle and 
hear the crash—only to be disappointed, for when 
the explosion had occurred the big wheel simply 
“slumped” into a mass of bent and twisted steel. 
| he upper chamber of the new Russian parlia- 
ment is not a House of Lords, but is a small 
| body of appointed and elected representatives. 
| Titles of nobility in Russia are not confined to the 
head of the family, but are borne by all the chil- 
}dren. The sons of a prince are all princes and 
the daughters princesses. There are fourteen 
| thousand noble families in the empire, and only 
five thousand of them own estates of one hundred 
acres or more. The prison statistics show that 
twelve thousand titled Russians are serving out 
sentences for crime. 





| 





Hopson Taft has recommended to the com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
| the House of Representatives the laying of a cable 
to Guantanamo, Cuba, and thence to Porto Rico 


the race to higher things.’’ His greatness and | educators and philanthropists have labored to jand Panama. The cost would be about a million 
|much of his unpopularity lay in his trust of | make the lot of the boy a happier one; for they | and a quarter. The cable is urged as a military 


| necessity for the protection of the Panama Canal, 
but even if it were not put to military use, it 
would be of value as another bond of communi- 
cation between this country and the increasingly 
important countries to the south. 
A officer of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis has been kind enough‘to add 
something to an article on time which was recently 
printed on this page, and to correct a slight inac- 
curacy of statement. The ticking of the telegraph 
instruments which is to announce exact noon, 
instead of beginning at one minute of twelve, 
begins three minutes before noon, seventy-fifth 
| meridian, mean time, on the Atlantic coast. It 
| beats every second until eleven, fifty-seven, 


utterance: ‘‘You may tell me that my views | vice-presidents include the president of Clark | twenty-eight. Then the twenty-ninth. second is 
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omitted and the next beat is eleven, fifty-seven, 
thirty; and so on until eleven, fifty-seven, fifty- 
four. Then five seconds are omitted and the next 
tick marks two minutes of twelve. This is re- 
peated until eleven, fifty-nine, forty-nine. From 
that time until noon there are noticks. At exactly 
noon a single tick is made. This holds good on the 
Atlantic coast. At.Pensacola the time is sent at 
eleven o’clock, and for those places which keep 
mountain standard time, at ten o’clock. On the 
Pacific coast, however, the time is sent out for 
noon, one hundred and twentieth meridian time. 
It is interesting to note that the signal is now sent 
out also by wireless telegraphy, so that the vessels 
of the United States navy which are within reach 
of shore stations get the time every day. 
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A DESK AND A CHILD’S NOTE. 


he old-fashioned mahogany desk was insuffi- 

cient ground for a family quarrel, but it 
threatened to bring about one when Aunt Anne 
died without a will. Her two nieces, Eunice and 
Caroline, each fancied the desk. It was the only 
valuable piece of furniture in the house. More- 
over, its claw feet and brass knobs, its pigeonholes 
and secret drawer had the pleasantest of associa- 
tions for the girls, who had played in Aunt Anne’s 
sitting-room all through their childhood. 

Eunice was sure Aunt Anne would have wanted 
her to have the desk because she was the older. 
Caroline was equally sure that Aunt Anne would 
have given it to her, since she was named Caroline 
Anne. The sisters discussed the matter for a 
month with steadily increasing bitterness, and 
finally, while Caroline was out of town for a day, 
Eunice bore off the desk to her own house. There 
she began to explore its contents. 

It was stuffed with all sorts of things, from 
recipes for cake and jelly to obituary notices and 
the family coffin-plates. In the secret drawer— 
that wonder of childhood’s days—she came upon 
a note on a tiny yellow sheet of «paper, written in 
a childish scrawl. She touched it with a thrill of 
surprise. It was in her own hand. Ina flash its 
history came to her. 

Caroline had once gone to visit Aunt Anne, and 
had there been seized with scarlet fever. For 
weeks Eunice had not been allowed to see her 
little sister. Both had been nearly heart-broken 
over the separation. In the midst of it Eunice 
had written this note, and despatched it with a 
bulky parcel to Aunt Anne’s house. Now she 
read her own childish words: 

Dear Sister Caroline. I am so glad you are 
better from the fever. I hope to see you soon. 
Please take my doll Blanche. 
does have to be burnt up afterwards. She is the 
dearest I have, and I had rather you had her than 
me. Your loving sister, Eunice. 


Argument could not have persuaded Eunice to 
give up the desk, but the warm, loving words from 


her own ten-year-old heart broke down the bar- | 


riers of selfishness. With a burst of tears she 
came to herself. 

When, the next day, an expressman left the desk 
at Caroline’s door, she found in it the briefest of 
notes. It ran: 

Dear Caroline. I send you Aunt Anne’s desk. 
I had rather you had it than me. 

Your loving sister, Eunice. 

Caroline never quite understood “what came 
over Eunice’—nor did she chance to notice the 
queer grammar of the note. But one who knew 
the story might well revise the usual judgment 
that childhood is selfish, and that middle age 
always betters it in sacrifice for the good of others, 
and might say with Wordsworth, “Heaven lies 
about us in our infaney.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S EMANCIPATION. 


ld Captain Thurston, a retired sailing-master, | 
Sarah, the | 


made his home with two nieces. 
older one, devoted herself to her Uncle John, and 
it was a source of sorrow to her that he did not 
seem to care as much for her as he did for her gay 
and careless sister. Sarah felt that Lois did not 
watch her uncle as faithfully as she should, when 
on rare oceasions she left them alone together. 

“You let him do anything he wishes,” she com- 
plained one day, when she came home and found 
the old man working in the garden. “You ought 
to know that Uncle John should not be outdoors 
this raw weather. 
everything he wished, too. 
about his diet.” 

“Yes, I know you are, Sarah, and I thought 
while you were away I'd let him manage his own 
affairs for once. I think it’s better for him ocea- 
sionally to risk eating something that disagrees 
with him, or to catch cold now and then, than to 
be under continual supervision. It wears on him, 
I am sure.” 

“I know he is grateful for my eare, Lois, and I 
wouldn’t wonder a bit if he’s down sick after 
to-day’s indiscretions,” sighed Sarah; and in her 
fear that he might be, she kept a sharper eye than 
usual upon the captain that evening. 

“What, another cup of tea at supper-time! No, 
indeed, Uncle John, it would keep you awake,” 
she said, when he sent back his cup, and she 
insisted upon his eating a bowl of gruel, although 
it was well known that he detested what he termed 
the “sticky mess.” 

“Don’t sit in that straight chair, uncle,” she 
objected, as they gathered round the fire in the 
evening. “We bought that deep rocker purposely 
for you. I dislike to see you read by lamplight, 
for your eyes are not strong and you must favor 
them.” 


I am very particular 





I don’t care if she | 


I suppose you let him eat | 
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overcome to respond, and with searlet face she left 
the room. Lois stepped forward behind the cap- 
tain, and putting her arms round his neck, said, as 
| he started guiltily: 

“Don’t move, you dear rebel. You sit just where 
you are and do just what you wish. 1 don’t believe 
you’re going to be bossed any more.” 


a 


“BUTTON! BUTTON!” 

Pipe man has his place in the sociological 

scheme—even the man whose soul cannot rise 
above buttons. “Speaking of the woful waste of 
| money,” says an advocate of the simple life by 
| way of the Kansas City Journal, “we wish to 
interrupt the meeting long enough to give a few 
figures on an important matter that seems to have 
been entirely overlooked. We refer to the four 
buttons on the sleeves of men’s coats. 


“Now, there are probably six hundred thousand 
men in Kansas, and they probably have on an 
average two coats apiece. lat makes one million 
two hundred thousand coats, and four million 
eight hundred thousand, or four hundred thousand 
dozen, sleeve buttons. 

“The buttons cost about twenty cents a dozen, 
and at that rate the men of Kansas alone are 
earrying round on their coat-sleeves, in the form 
of buttons that have no use on earth or in the 
heavens above the earth, an investment of about 
eighty thousand dollars. 

“This estimate is most conservative. Fellow 
countrymen, in the name of economy, thrift, phi- 
lanthropy, business, sense, and all sorts of other 
things, is there no way to stop this reckless ex- 
travagance ?”” 
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MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 


he field of honor is no longer a place of tragedy. 
| Even in Franee, the country which has been 
| peculiarly its home, the practice of dueling is on 
the decline, and those who are bound to engage in 
it turn its funny side to the world. Not long ago, 

iter in the Popular Magazine says, a Paris 








}a wri 
| journalist, who had by some criticism offended a 
politician, received from him a letter. 
| “Sir,’ wrote the 
a challenge to a bandit of your species; one 
| simply administers a cuff on the ears. Therefore 
| I hereby cuff both your ears. Be grateful to me 
| for not having recourse to weapons. 
| “Yours truly, —.” 
“My Dear Sir and Adversary,” the journalist 
| answered, “I thank you according to your wish 
| for having sent me cuffs by post instead of slaugh- 
tering me with weapons. Cuffed by post, I re- 
—_ by despateching you by post six bullets in 
the head. I kill you by letter. Please consider 
| yourself dead from the first line of this epistle. 
|_ “With a respectful salutation to your remains, 
Iam, Very truly yours, —.” 
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FOOTBALL IN BURMA. 


bd hinlon,” the Burmese form of football, is the 

national game. The name means “round 
basket,” writes Mr. Kelly in his book on Burma, 
and the chinlon is really a ball about six inches in 
| diameter formed of plaited rattans. 


| The game is played by several youths or men, 

| who stand in a circle a few feet apart. The ball 
having been thrown into play, the one nearest to 
whom it falls kicks it up into the air with the 
instep, knee or side of the foot. The effort is to 
keep it in the air as long as possible, and without 
losing possession of the ball. 

A fancy stroke is to turn about face as the ball 
falls and kick it with the sole of the foot, although 
the elbows, head, or any part of the body except 
hand and toes may be used. While playing, no 











litician, “one does not send 





| one leaves his place, but waits until the ball falls | 


within his reach, when he in turn endeavors to 
retain its possession. 

It is a very pretty game to watch, and the skill 
of the performers is often surprising. 


WITHOUT COUNTING. 


tet) 


not in computation or analysis, but in the ability 
to see a definite number of objects without actually 
counting them, in the ordinary sense, is mentioned 
in Mr. Sandford’s memoirs of the archbishop. 


Everybody sees three objects, not as one, and 
one, and one, but as three; most people can see 
four; some see five, and even six. Many of those 
who think they simply see six would discover, if 
they observed the process carefully, that they 
really make a quick count. But Doetor Temple 
certainly saw higher numbers. I tested him quite 
suddenly more than once. “How many sheep in 
that field 2” 

Instantly came the answer, “Nine.” Once he 
saw thirteen. I think these were birds flying in 
a group. It was the same process with him to see 
nine or ten volumes in a book-shelf as it was with 
me to see even five. Given time, without count- 
ing, he saw larger numbers. 


NOT HIS PROPERTY. 


— Rivarol, the French epigrammatist of 
the eighteenth century, was so brilliant that 
something good was expected of him every 
minute. Once when he had been invited to dinner, 
at which the hostess especially wished him to 
shine, he sat quite silent. 


The attitude of disappointed expectancy in the 
company nettled him, and at last Rivarol made a 
stupid remark. Everybody uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

“There,” said Rivarol, “I cannot say a stupid 
| thing without every one’s crying, ‘Thief!’ ” 
| Ata dinner in the house of some Germans he 
| made a joke. 

inquiringly. 
| Frenchman: 
| ‘Look at the Germans pooling their wits to 
understand a joke.” 





His hosts put their heads together 
Rivarol said to his neighbor, a 


Captain Thurston obediently changed his chair | 


and removed his glasses with a sigh. Just then a 
messenger at the outer door called the sisters 
from the room. Lois, the first to return, held up 
« warning finger for silence when Sarah came. 
The captain was sitting in the straight chair with 
an open magazine on his knee, slowly wiping his 
Spectacles in a meditative manner. 

“Hang it,” he was saying, “I don’t like to be 
bossed fore and aft! I’m thankful to steer my 
own course for a minute.” 

Lois smiled at Sarah, but Sarah was too much 


GRACEFUL AND GALLANT. 

t is reasonably safe to assume from a story in 

the New York Trilwne that the late Henry 
Harland, the novelist, was seldom kept after 
school in his boyhood. 
| Among Harland’s early teachers was a charming 
| young lady, who called him up in class one morn- 
| Ing and said to him: , ‘ 

“Henry, name some of the chief beauties of 
education.” 
_ “Schoolmistresses,” the boy answered, smiling 
| into his teacher’s pretty eyes. 


” 





Fearne Temple was noted for his mathe- | 
matical ability. A peculiarity of his power, | 





*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 








NO COLIC or 
Nipple Collapsing. 
Easily Cleansed. At drug 
* gists 25c.; or from us, 
post-paid, 35c. Safe delivery. 
ham Co. , 82 Warren St.,New York. 







Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey. It’s good reading. Sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 2c.) 
Money back if not satisfied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 


inne S INDIAN-— 
% WIGWAM A Novelty 


for the 

Chil- 

dren! in Tents! 

Supported by a tripod—no 

center pole—all clear space 

inside. Put up and taken 

down in a few seconds; 

clapped together and 
easily carried about. 


Here Are Bargains in Tents: 


Wigwam for three,744 ft. high, ~ 
5.00 


{t diameter, hoavy durable 
BUYS A SIMILAR WIGWAM, 4 ft. 


7 

white drill $4.00. Same, 8 oz. 

duck or standard colored drill, 
high, 5 ft. diameter, heavy sheeting 
decorated in genuine Indian de- 


1.50 
sign; suitable for yard and lawn. 


Buy one and make the boys and girls happy! 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory to you. 

We make all kinds of Tents, 
Catalogs Free trom #150 to 81,500.00 and every: 
thing else that can be made of canvas or canvas 
and leather—camping outfits, gunners’ coats, 
sail cloths, horse covers, awnings, mail 2, 
ete. Get our catalogs and save money, while 
buying goods of superior quality. Send today 
for free ogs and circulars, and special booklet. 

Address Canvas Goods Dept. 


H.Channon Company. 
28 Market St., Desk 7F, Chicago, Ill. 
























A Written Guarantee 


of a Ten Million Dollar Concern is 
the best assurance you can have of the 
superiority of the 


Columbia 
Graphophone 


With this guarantee you 
you know which is best. 
Ask your own banker as to our re- 
sponsibility and financial standing. Then 
send to our nearest dealer, or to us, and 


don’t guess, 


get our 


Free Trial and Special Offer. 


This is your chance to secure the best 
talking machine made. 


We Accept Any Make of Old 
Machines in Part Payment. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Portland, 1905. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’ 
90-92 W. Broadway, R 
New York, N. Y. el 
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@ Those beautiful 

mouths, where teeth and 
gums and breath seem a 
garden of loveliness, show 
what the regular use of 


UBI{OA 


is bound to do. It is nothing 
but the real merit of this deli- 
cious liquid dentifrice which 
gives the teeth their luster and 
the gums that ruby tint and hard- 
ness. One sees and feels that 


It Is Wise to Use Rubifoam 


for every part of the mouth is 
cleansed by antiseptic action and 
strengthened against decay and 
contagion. Sweet and whole- 
some mouths depend upon 
Rubifoam as a flower clings to 
its trellis. 


25c. Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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guarantees 
° ° 
satisfaction 
Every cent you 
pay for REACH 
sporting goods 
brings you a full 
cent’s worth of 
real value. The 
REACH guarantee is 
back of every ball 
($1 or more), mitt or 
glove (any price), and 
if they turn out defec- 
tive in any way, you geta 
new one. We pay the cost 
of mail or expressage. 
Many sensational one-hand catches 
are possible with the Reach glove— 
the ball sticks right in the hollow. 
Baseballs, 5c to $1.50. 
First Basemen's Mitts, $1 to $4. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c to $3 
Catchers’ Mitts, 10c to $8 
Fielders’ Mitts, 25c to $3 
Bats, 5c to $1.25. 
Insist upon getting Keach goods, and 
notify us if your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you Vrite for catalogue 
and we will send you free a 


handsome button-badge fac- 
simile of the Reach ball. 


A. J. REACH CO., 
1711 Tulip St., Philadelphia. 




































Do You Know 


The New Home man? 

Has he ever called on you? Have 
you ever called on him, or haven't 
you needed a good Sewing Machine 
till now? 

Sooner or later, this question inter- 
ests every manager of a household, 
and generally the choice falls on the 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


because it is designed especially for 


FAMILY use, where a machine must 
adapt itself to all grades of work, 
from lawn tothe thickest dress goods 

The New Home is built also fora 
lifetime of service. The working 
parts are not “stamped” out and 
crudely finished, as in so many ma 
chines, but are made from sTrFL, and 
every part finished and fitted to 
perfection. 

If you don’t know the New Home 
man, we'll send you his address, also 
some literature on the Sewing Ma- 
chine subject that will interest you 

Write us TO-DAY 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
MASS. 
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The Bell Cow 








BY NANNIE BYRD TURNER 
he bell cow leaves the happy herd 
And takes her wilful, chosen way 
Through tangled grasses yet unstirred 
To paths the cattle never stray ; 
By hill and hollow pass her feet, 
Until the noonday sun is hot, 
And glad the wanderer finds retreat 
In some cool, shadow-sheltered spot. 
But when the dust begins to sprinkle 
There trembles “tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’— 
Graceless, knee-deep in stolen joys 
She sounds a silver voice. 








Up at the farm we call them back— 

The placid grazers—well content 
Homeward to swing the beaten track 

That down, at early dawn, they went. 
We count them, “Six—and eight—and ten,” 

Quite silent, all the swaying file: 

“Heigho, the bell cow gone again! 

Hush, listen—hush a while!” 
Through clover, weed and periwinkle 
We follow “tinkle, tinkle, tinkle” ; 
Sweet, telltale, in the gathering night 

It guides the seekers right. 


Upon the far-forbidden trail 

Again the truant feet are set; 
Once more on way of hill and dale 

Dew rain has made the grasses wet. 
The barn-yard circle, duty done, 

Stand sleepy in the dusk, and hear 
Distant and faint, and on and on, 

Familiar music drawing near. 
Dark deep’ning falls, stars are a-twinkle, 
Comes clearly, ‘‘tinkle, tankle, tinkle”’— 
Gay captors in the scented gloom, 

We drive the bell cow home. 
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MADELINE’S MESSAGE. 


t would not have seemed so 
a | terrible, Madeline’s friends 

told each other, if only 
Madeline had not from a 
child so exulted in the mere 
joy of motion. But to think 
of Madeline—Madeline— 
robbed in one cruel moment 
of all that eager, abounding 
life, and condemned for what- 
ever years were left to her to 
an invalid’s couch and con- 
stant suffering! 

If, they said to each other, 
with choking voices, if only 
she had died and never known! But she had 
to know, and very soon. When, broken-hearted, 
her mother answered her questions, the girl 
asked to be left alone a while ‘‘to think it out.’’ 
And the mother, knowing that it must be, 
closed the door and left her alone—in her 
wilderness. 

The struggle lasted days, while the mother 
waited and suffered with her. In those days 
Madeline went over and over it all—her happy 
past, the merry walk from school that windy 
afternoon, the sudden blow from a falling branch 
—and then the strange, dark world of imprison- 
ment and pain. She would see no one those 
days, not even the old minister who had loved 
her all her life. 

**Tell him I’ve got to fight it out alone,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He’ll understand.’’ 

He did understand—they all did. And at last 
one morning Madeline drew her mother’s face 
down to hers. 

‘*Tt’s all right, dear,’’ she said. ‘Tell the 
girls I want them to come—everybody. Tell 
them they needn’t think they can leave me out 
—I won’t be left.’’ 

Everybody came eagerly, for Madeline’s sake 
first; and very soon they were coming for their 
own. Madeline’s room to all the ‘‘old crowd,’’ 
and to others, who one by one found their way 
in, became the place where every one turned 
instinctively with joy or hope or sorrow. And 
true to her word, Madeline did not let herself 
be ‘‘left out.’’ She learned every kind of light 
and pretty work that weak hands could do; she 
kept up with all the new books, the latest in- 
terests, even the fashions. More than one pretty 
party gown was planned in Madeline’s room. 

‘*You may go to parties,’’? she would laugh, 
‘*but parties come to me all the time.’’ 

In those twelve years that Madeline waited 
in her prison, she seldom, as the girls said, 
‘talked religion,’’ but soon after she knew 
what life was to be to her she had had a motto 
illuminated and hung at the foot of her bed. 
It was the old command to a people entering a 
strange land—‘‘ Be strong and of a good courage, 
for the Lord thy God is with thee.’’ 

Madeline’s eyes so often rested upon this as 
she talked that her friends began to notice it. 
And then they remembered that from the day 
Madeline’s doors had opened to them no one 
had ever heard her complain. 

But it was not until Madeline had gone that 
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| they understood what she had done for them. 
| Rose Kenton began it by telling of the time 
| when she was discouraged over her failure as 
a nurse. 

| ‘Madeline didn’t pity me,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
| only said, ‘Dear, there*s always something left. 
| One can always be brave, and—one doesn’t 
| have to be brave alone.’ And when I thought 
of her and of her motto, I tell you, girls, I had 
to.brace up. I’d have been ashamed to speak 
to her again if I hadn’t.’’ 

Other experiences followed. One knew how 
George Alvord had gone to Madeline when 
Edith Marlow broke her engagement with him ; 
another knew of one who had gone in the deep 
failure of sin, and many there were who had 
sought her in the loneliness death had made. 
To all her message had been the same—One 
can always be brave—and one doesn’t have to 
be brave alone. 

So, having fought her fight and strengthened 
uncounted hearts, Madeline had passed into the 
light. 
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FOLLOWED BY A LION. 


T: stroll through an African jungle with a gun 
loaded only in one barrel and with dusk 
approaching seems to invite adventure, and 
so it did in the case of William Cotton Oswell, the 
friend of Livingstone. Oswell started out from 
his camp one evening, fired his one shot at a 
quagga, which he wounded, and then followed its 
tracks, marked the place where it fell, and then 
turned his steps, as he thought, toward the wagons. 
In his biography the incident is described in his 
own words: 


It was not until I had wandered carelessly 
hither and thither for half an hour, feeling sure 
that it was only the one particular bush in front 
of me which hid the wagons, that I very unwill- 
ingly owned to myself that 1 was drifting without 
bearings in this bushy sea. 

Twilight in the tropics is very short. Just 
before the sun set I followed a game-track which 
I knew would lead to water. After a oy draft 
I began collecting fire-wood, but the night closed 
in so rapidly that a bare hour’s supply was all my 


store. 

Partly to save fuel, partly in the hope that as 
night crept on signals would be made from the 
wagons, I climbed a tree, and had not been long 
perched before I heard, far off, the boom of guns. 

Alarmed at my absence, my companions sus- 

ected the cause, and were ~~ f my return; 

ut it required a very pecans invitation indeed 
to induce a man to walk through two miles of an 
African wood on a dark night. 

It grew bitterly cold. determined to come 
down and light my fire. I had reached the lowest 
bough of my tree and placed my hand beside my 
feet before jumping off, when from the bush imme- 
diately under me a —~ note and the sound of a 
heavy body slipping through the thorny scrub 
told me that a lion was passing. Without the 
warning, in another half-second I should have 
alighted on his back. I very —exty put two or 
three yards more between the soles of my feet and 
the ground. 

I could not much longer endure m 
position in the scraggy tree, and felt 
down. Waiting until the moon was about one 
| tree high, I came down and dived into the bush. 
I struggled on for an hour, I should think, when 
four or five muskets fired together within fifty 
yards told me I was home again. 

I hope I was thankful then; I know I am now. 
Hottentot servants and a batch of 
Kaffirs had come to meet me, and escorted me to 
the fire in triumph. As I held my half-thawed 
hands over it, the roar of a disappointed lion rang 


through the - 
“He has missed you. ey a little this time,” 
. “Let him go back to his 


said my black friends 
me.” 

N that an individual shines in one profession 
is no proof that he may adopt any career 

with equal success. Rob, whose adventures are 

recorded in Mr. Whitmarsh’s “The World’s Rough 

Hand,” was a good fellow, and doubtless played 

his part in the world with credit to himself, but he 

was not born to be a diver, as his experiences 

show. One of the greatest dangers in diving is 

that of panic. 


The quality a diver needs more than any other 
is presence of mind. A young Scotchman, six 
feet tall, by the name of Rob, applied to me fora 
position as diver. He had a sweetheart at home, 
and, tempted by the high wages, was anxious to 
learn the business. One time, when work was 
slack, I let him go down. 

I told him minutely how to oe screwed on 
his face glass and sent him under. felt him land 
on the bottom and signal that all was right. Then 
he walked away from the boat, paying out most 
of the line. After a little he stopped. imagined 
<> resume. and thought he was doing remark- 
ably well. 

All at once I noticed a dark, bladder-like object 
floating at some distance from the boat. At first 
I thought it was a turtle. Something made me 
look at it more pw S and then I began to haul 
the line in. The ‘turtle’? was Rob. s he drew 
nearer we could hear him screaming his loudest 
inside the swollen dress. I got him alongside, 
unscrewed the escape-valve, and hauled him on 
deck. All the time he was crying, “Let me out!” 

When Rob came to his senses, we learned that 
he had become frightened lest his dress should 
burst, and had screwed the escape-valve the wrong 
way, keeping in the air instead of letting it escape. 
He lost his presence of mind altogether, and fell 
down. The confined air accumulated in the bulk- 
iest part of the dress and floated him. 

The second sttengs Rob made as a diver nearly 
cost him his life. e made the very same mistake 
with the valve. Then, crazed by fear, he began to 
unscrew his face glass. Fortunately for his sweet- 
heart, he lost consciousness before he got it off. 
He was delirious for some hours after we had 
hauled him up. We decided he was not fit for a 
diver, and that his road to fortune lay in some 
other direction. 


cramped 
must get 


Two of m 
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NOT HIS LINE. 
ot all men are fitted for all things. The fact 
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ARTICLES OF WAR. 


uring a military expedition in Burma a 
D colonel asked the major to arrange the 
mess. So, says the author of “A People at 
School,’’ Major Sawyer laid in all the stores, the 
tins of soup, fhe ham and the biscuits. When he 
left the company at Kindat, he made up the 
accounts. 
“Total expenditure,” said Symons, reading the 
bill, “stores, sixty rupees, fowls, ete., twenty 
rupees, servants and other expenses, twenty 





| 





Total, one hundred rupees, of which 
y wapese. ay l ask why I 
alf?”’ 


Sawyer, “you didn’t use 


rupees. 
Symons’s share is fort 
am not allowed to pa y 

“Because,” repliec 
half.” 

“I don’t remember missing a meal,” said Symons, 
reflectively. “I have a pretty good appetite, too. 
Why didn’t I use half?” 

“There are inequalities,” said Sawyer. 

“What inequalities?” 

“IT am six feet four,” said Sawyer, “and big at 
that. You are only five feet eight. It is of course 
inevitable that my messing expenses should be 
more than yours.” 

Symons reflected for a minute. Then he said: 

“That is true, but you have forgotten our rank. 
As acolonel I eat more for my size than you as 
#« major can, by all the articles of war; so the 
fairest thing will be to divide evenly.” 





hat are you seeing, baby, dear, 
With wondrous, gray-blue eyes 
Like pools of water, deep and clear, 
That mirror cloudless skies? 


What are you thinking, baby, dear, 
With look so far away? 

Are fairies whispering in your ear 
To come with them and play? 


What are you saying, baby, dear, 
In language ever new? 

Mother could tell us, were she here, 
She would translate for you! 


* © 


FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 


TT was, before the bank failed, when Harriet 
was as prosperous as the rest of them; but 
when her husband went down in the crash 
she turned to a natural gift for millinery to earn 
her bread and butter. Harriet’s old friends 
dropped in to see; but how difficult it is to mix 
friendship and business is shown by the conversa- 
tion which passed between two of the ladies who 
met in a street-car. 


“T’ve just been to Harriet’s to look at hats,” 
= one to the other, when they discovered each 
other. 

“Oh, have 
tell me about 

“Well, you know I hardly dared go to Harriet’s, 
for fear she would think I was patronizing her. 
And then, you see, Harriet knows just how much 
meg J I have, and I was afraid she would charge 
ody gh for her hats because it was me—and all 
that.”’ 

“Just the way I felt about it.” 

“This afternoon I just had to have a hat, and as 
I was near, I made myself go in. Oh, my dear! 
Such hats! Perfect dreams! But of course I 
knew as soon as I saw them that she was going to 
charge me more than they were ‘worth. She 
brought out one that would have suited me very 
well, but when she asked me twenty dollars for it 
I began looking for some way to get out. There 
was no use 0} ors to her that I knew it 
was bold-faced robbery.” 

“Of course not—and Harriet!” J 

“Just then in came some snobbish - lookin 

erson, who picked up the same hat and aske 
10W much it was. What do you think she said?”’ 


“T can’t guess.” 

“T-w-e-n-t-y-f-i-v-e dollars! And she had just 
told me twenty! And that woman said, ‘O dear, 
I don’t want a cheap hat! Haven’t you anything 
better?’ Fancy! 

“ ‘Here is one for forty,’ said Harriet, showing 
her another. It was —— the same hat she 
had told me _ I could have for only ae 
dollars. And that snobbish woman bought it for 


y. 

“What did you do then?” queried the listener, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, I said that was the only hat I cared for, 
and came away. I saw right off that Harriet was 
ust charging whatever price she wanted to. I 

new she was overcharging me, because if she 
hadn’t been, she wouldn’t have added so much on 
for that other woman so readily.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Harriet’s other friend. 


—_ cried the second. “Now do 
it!” 
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IN DEEP. 


n American who had been travelling in Eng- 
A land dined with an English friend on the 
eve of sailing from Liverpool. The Eng- 
lishman, says a writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, had been in America, and told many 
large stories of his adventures, Finally, after he 
had related a wonderful story about the mud in 


Washington, the American decided to retort in | 


kind. 


“You make me think,” he said, “of an adventure 
Ihadin London. The mud there was something 
worse than I had ever seen before. It got me 
into difficulties with an old chap, too.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Engl shman. “Some of 
the streets are a bit greasy at this time of year, I 
admit. But they’re not as bad as you would see 
in America.” 

“Well, here’s the story,” said the other. “You 
can judge for yourself. was ae along the 
sidewalk. I had noticed that the mud was prett 
deep, but_I hadn’t thought much about it until 
suddenly I saw a silk hat apparently floating along 
in a puddle. 

“Thinking to do some one a favor, I reached out 
with my cane and tried to haul it ashore, but to 
my amazement an old gentleman looked up from 
beneath it, mad clear through. 

“*Hello!’ said I. ‘You’re in pretty deep.’ 

“<’m in deeper than you think,’ he replied. 
‘I’m on top of an omnibus.’ ” 
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A DRESSMAKER FOR ANIMALS. 
or thirty-five years a New York woman ‘has 
F designed and cut the clothes which horses, 
elephants and other animals wear in the 
circus. She has no paper patterns or drafting dia- 
grams. Each garment is made on its own pattern 
independently of every other. The woman lately 
described her curious occupation to a writer in 
the New York Tribune. 


“T suppose you think all elephants are —- 
alike?” she said. “Well, they are not. They 
have different shaped backs. Some dome up 
smooth and plump, like new pincushions, an 

some have their spines standing out like a ridge 
and some have their tails growing one way, an 

others have theirs some other way. You cut out 
a cover and run it up, as you think, to fit, and 
behold! It droops down in front and stands out 


behind on this elephant, while the next ene you 








try it on, it will ride up on the back or stick out in 
front, or something. You wouldn’t expect the 
same gown to fit two women, one from India and 
one from South Africa, would you? Well, no 
more will it fit two elephants.” 

The dressmaker’s conviction is that elephants 
feel a deep and abiding interest in their clothes 
and that they enjoy being fussed over and dressed 
up. aoe are vain things, anyway. Every- 
eel, who is much with horses knows that they are 
tickled to death to wear their finery, and that they 
show off and put on style when they have it on, 
like some human beings. 

mney | has ever occurred to oo me. In 
my thirty-five years of work no animal customer 
has ever knocked me over or trodden on my toes. 
None has ever lost her temper with me or scolded 
me for putting the tucks so close together. Of 
course there is always a keeper at hand to see 
that nothing can Bi 

“But monkeys! wouldn’t try to fita monkey. 
We don’t fit the monkeys at all. We just cut out 
their clothes by eye, and the keepers put them on 
somehow, and let it go at that. 

“Formerly I could fit an elephant to its costume 
for one thousand dollars, but suits for the durbar 
cost over two thousand dollars apiece. One was 
of cloth of gold, another of three shades of pink 
silk plush, studded with brilliants. Each season 
the fabrics grow richer, the trimmings more elabo- 
rate, and every spring I get up something new 
for my animal clientele. One has to keep up with 
the times in this as in everything else.” 


LETTER-CARRIERS IN MOROCCO. 


T: rural free delivery system in America is 
the outgrowth of many years’ experience. 
It comes as a late result in the process of 
development. In Morocco, on the other hand, it 
seems to be the basis of a system yet to be formed; 
only there is one respect in which the two methods 
differ: that of the United States is maintained at 
an expense to the government, but the Moroccan 
system is a source of revenue, according to the 
following account given by the author of “Moorish 
Lotus Leaves”: 


Swinging along at a jog-trot, a native courier— 
a barelegged and bareheaded fellow, with a pair 
of coarse slippers thrust into the hood of his 
ragged cloak, and a wallet on his back—a 
tee | our party, and, halting, leaned upon his 
ong staff, while he informed us that the head of 
Cid Melood’s oppressor adorned a gateway in the 
principal market-place of Marakesh. 

Mail-trains and native post-offices being non- 
existent, these hardy letter-carriers represent the 
whole postal system of Morocco. Superintended 
by a government commissioner, a corps of couriers, 
as trustworthy as they are indefatigable, is to be 
found in every town. ; 

Ready at an hour’s notice to undertake the 
longest journey, perhaps through disturbed dis- 
tricts, always over miserable roads, generally 
sleeping in the open air, the courier has been 
known to do the double trip from Mogador to 
Marakesh—about two hundred and seventy miles— 
within five days and a half, the fee, of which a 
small portion goes to the government, being just 
eight shillings. This, it should be borne in mind 
is the pay of a special courier. On any additional 
chance letters he may carry the charge is some- 


thing under a penny. 
sc y 
M wrote Miss Temple, a sister of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “was that 


they must work for their bodily good, and share the 
life of the people. So Catherine and I had to help 
the women-servants and share their life. The boys 
piled stones into heaps, took out weeds, docks 
and thistles, and laid the roots in heaps, and were 
paid for their work like any laborer.” In the 
“Memoirs of Archbishop Temple” it is said that 
after Frederick went to school, during his holidays 
he continued to share in this bodily labor for pure 
love of it. 


It was at this period of his life that the incident 
of the bag of nails occurred. Some repairs in 
farm-buildings were going on, and the workmen 
wanted some large nails. Mrs. Temple told them 
to put down on paper what they wanted, and then 
she despatched Frederick with money to pay for 
the nails. Miss Temple’s recollection of it was as 
follows: 

“My mother wanted some nails. She told Fred- 
erick that he was to walk to Wellington, five miles 
off; she er him a bag and some money. She 
had not the least idea of the — of the nails, 
but he thought he was to bring back as many 
nails as his money would pay for. 

“Time went on; he was expected home. My 
mother began to walk anxiously about, looking 
up the road hour after hour. At last was seen 
the little boy with his bag of nails, so heavy that 
he could not carry it; he could only just give it a 
little — along the road. And when she saw 
what she had done, she burst into tears, very 
unusual for her, and petted and comforted her 
poor little exhausted boy.” 


® & 


A BAG OF NAILS. 
father’s feeling about his children,” 


& 
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AN UNRUFFLED SPIRIT. 


contented spirit was Mrs. Snow’s, so con- 

A tented that at times her neighbors found it 

trying, and took an unrighteous satisfaction 

in presenting any small thorns which might prick 
through her comfort. 


“No, my Angie hasn’t the measles,” said Mrs. 
Snow one day. “Well, perhaps it seems strange 
she should escape the epidemic, but my children 
are unusually fortunate always in those respects. 
Of course I take the best of care of them, and then 
they inherit a tendency to throw off any germs. 
1 anticipate no illness with Angie. 

In spite of this, the redoubtable Angie came 
down with measles a week later, and the inquiring 
friend again approached Mrs. Snow. 

“Yes, dear Angie has the measles at last,’’ said 
the contented mother. “Now most of the other 
children are well, and as the doctor has plenty of 
time to attend to her, it really seemed an oppor- 
tunity for Angie. 

“IT don’t suppose there ever was a child on whom 
they came out more beautifully than on Angie! 
I tell the doctor I think he may well be proud of 
his little patient.” 


® © 


A LUXURY. 


wo gentlemen dining in a New York restau- 
rant were surprised to find on the bill of 
fare the item, “green bluefish.” 


“Waiter,” one asked, “what sort of bluefish are 
green bluefish ?” 

“Fresh—right from the water,” said the waiter, 
offhand. 

“Nonsense!” said the man. “You know well 
enough they do not take bluefish at this season.” 

The waiter came up and looked at the disputed 


m. 
“Oh, that, sir!” he said, with an air of 


enlight- 
enment. “That’s hothouse bluefish, sir.’’ 
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ON FLAG DAY. 
By F. L. Waldo. 
The school is not so large, I 
know, 
As very many others; 
About a dozen—little girls, 
And little bits of brothers. 
But you should see them raise 
the Flag 
At morning exercises, 
And hear the dozen mighty cheers 
That greet it as it rises! 


— Oe 


JERRY’S IMPRISONMENT 
By Mira Jenks Stafford. 

ittle Jerry was staying with grandma. 

[" He liked the farm when mother 

was there; but when he had been 
sent there because mother was sick—then 
the shadows behind the barn looked 
decidedly dreary and the little chirping 
tree-toads under his window made a 
lonesome sound. He tried to be very 
brave and not to mind, but the days 
were long. 

One afternoon he almost determined to 
run away home and tell mother all about 
it. He wondered if people cared the 
same when they were sick, and if she 
were able to take him on her knee and 
smooth it all out. 

From thinking these things it presently 
seemed quite right to take the trip. He 
had found people so kind in the country 
that he was sure he would get a great 
many rides, and when he was within a 
dollar of Boston he could take the train, 
for he had that amount of money in his 
little leather purse. He sat under the 
maple-tree, planning it all out, and the 
only thing that worried him was getting 
hungry ; but he reasoned that if he stayed 
on the farm his grandmother would have 
to give him his food, and so if he took a 
certain amount in a box it would not be 
stealing. 

When this was decided upon, there 
seemed nothing to be feared, and he 
went at once to the kitchen to see what 
he could find. He planned to start the 
next morning, and as he might not have 
an opportunity to take food then, he 
decided to hide it in the barn. 

He found an old box, and in it he 
placed two slices of bread, three dough- 
nuts and a piece of cake. He also put 
in a small tin dipper that grandmother 
had given him to pick berries in. He 
crept out at the back door and found his 
way to the hay-loft. There was a long 
tunnel in the hay that he had built the 
day before, and into this he crawled and 
hid away the box. He was sure now of 
overcoming all obstacles, and so he 
thought he would enjoy himself. He 
began a play he knew very well—hunt- 
ing for tigers in an African jungle. It 
is a pleasant game for lonely little boys, 
and a haymow is an excellent place to 
play it. 
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AT THE FAIR. 
By F.L. W. 
We sold some cake and lemon- 
ade 
Inside our little tent, 
And fifty-seven cents we took, 
And sixty cents we spent. 


We spent for lemons forty 








DORIS SANG A SONG 
THEY HAD LEARNED 
AT SCHOOL. 


cents, 
And twenty cents for cake, 
And fifty-seven cents we got. 
Now, how much did we make? 


me. . 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAMS, 
The word to fill the second blank is an 
anagram of the word for the first blank. 
The state —— was adjudged guilty of 


The 


» irascible man who prefers gas some- 





times candles of — 

The active politician accused his easy- 
going — of —. 

Hidden behind the brocaded — the 


angry man was his teeth. 
The listeners —— that the 
should not indulge in tiresome 
The — ran away, but was quickly 
caught by his swift ——. 
The man who played the bass viol in the 
— worked as hard asa —. 





speaker 





2. CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS., 
a 

My first is in take, but not in hold; 
My second is in brass, but not in gold; 
My third is in unit, but not in whole; 
My fourth is in cotton, but not in boll; 
My fifth is in hull, but not in sail. 

My whole is strong and must prevail. 

Il. 

My first is in new, but not in old; 

My second is in heat, but not in cold; 
My third is in crow, but not in daw ; 
My fourth is in error, but not in flaw; 
My fifth is in sea, but not in land; 

My sixth is in music, but not in band; 
My seventh is in tin, but not in ore; 
My eighth is in center, but not in core; 
My ninth is in sawyer, but not in saw. 
My whole is the mother of invention, and 

knows no law. 


3. CHARADE. 
Ina 12 I shall be 
If no 3 of sun I see; 
For I'd like a call to pay 
In my best 34 to-day. 
Oh, alas, my whole is such 
I can’t stand small worries much! 
4. DISGUISED REVOLUTIONARY HEROES. 
A small conjunction, and the sun’s bright 
eam. 
The work of Monday, and a heavy weight. 
House for the dead, a lady’s Christian name. 
A note, a fairy, the old form of ate. 

To wed, and asmall word that means above. 
To ask one in what manner it was done. 
A place where rabbits find a pleasant home. 

© venerate or worship any one. 
A deep hole, and a pie of rugged stones. 
A good grain, and the hero of the Scots. 
A tiny animal, a forest growth. 
The color of all well-kept grassy plots. 


5. DICKENS ANAGRAMS, 

Have you read about Blame Crumple ? 
And We debtor to toys? 

Do you know Clever fop I did pad? 
And Lot Willy boys? 

Have you read His by a linen clock ? 
And do you know Liverwick sled ? 

Do you remember Bug ran by dear? 
And 0, feel my corn bed ? 


6. PALINDROMES. 


Fill the blanks with words that read 
backward or forward the same. 

















Jerry crawled farther away into the 
hay, and just as in imagination he was 
coming upon a tiger, he felt the hay settling 
beneath his feet, and he began to slide down 
—down. He called out, but no one heard, and 
when his feet at last came to the ground, he 
found himself in a small room that apparently 
had been once a stall. 
of door, and against this he pushed with all his 
strength, but it refused to give way. He was 
terribly frightened, for he did not know how 
far he might be from the front of the barn, and 
he knew if he could not make his presence 
known he would be in worse plight than feeling 
lonely in his neat little bed in the porch chamber. 

There was a small window high above his 


head, and with all his strength he called again | 


and again. The shadows began to fall, and 
far away he heard the cattle come into the barn 
and distant rumbling of carts. After a time 
this died away, and all was still. He flung 
himself down on the rough boards, and cried 
with all the bitterness of eight years. 

It was a great many hours later when the 
sound of loud bell-ringing woke him, and there 
was the flash of lanterns in the small window. 
He knew then that they were looking for him, 
and he called out. This time he was heard, 
for the men were passing the back of the barn 
on their way to the wood. 

It was not long before he was back in 
grandma’s kitchen, sitting on her lap and telling 
her all about it, even about the box of food, 
and why it was hidden in the hay. 

“‘That would have been too bad,’’ said 
grandma, when she had heard how much better 
it seemed now to be on her knee than going 
back to the city, ‘‘because mother is coming 
to-morrow, and father is coming Saturdays, just 
as he used to do. If you had gone away you 
would have missed them.’? Jerry could only 
hide his face on grandmother’s comfortable 
shoulder and whisper many, many promises. 


There was a rude sort | 


FLAG DAY IN 


THE NURSERY. 


By Bertha M. Jenkins. 


boy 1? 

*‘But it’s packed with the things for 
| Doris, ’? said mother, as she unrolled the soft 
| folds of a silk flag. They were opening a box 
that had come from Uncle Jack in California— 
a box that had been sent because the little folks 
had been housed with whooping-cough. 

**But there is a doll for Doris,’’ argued Rob. 

**Yes, and a football and a book for you. It | 
seems about even,’’ said mother. | 

“Tt would look nice on my wall, but it seems | 
a boy gift, after all,’’ said Doris, regretfully. 

‘*?’?m not piggy,’’ said Rob. } 

‘* Suppose, as the other gifts are divided | 
equally,’’ said mother, ‘‘that you leave the flag 
with me, and each try to win it.’’ 

‘*Win it? Not by battle?’’ asked Doris. 

‘*No, by self-control. It is just one week to | 
Flag day that you celebrate in your school. Let 
us say that the flag shall go to the one who 

does not lose his temper all this week.’’ 

| ““O goody!’’ cried Doris; but Rob looked 
|rather more serious. He finally agreed to the 
plan, however. The first few days were easily 
passed without friction. The gifts were new | 
and the weather was fine, so they could go out | 
again, although not to school. There seemed | 
| to be no reason for cross words or looks. Mother 
began to believe another flag must be bought, | 
as both were doing so bravely. But at last a | 
rainy day came; the playthings were an old | 
story. Rob had jammed his finger, and every | 
movement seemed to hurt it again. Doris had | 
a headache, and felt far from happy. 

They forgot many of their good resolutions, 
}and mother was taxed to invent new amuse- 
}ments. They decided at last to renovate the 


. | 
‘ t’s for me,’’ cried Rob, ‘‘because I am a 











doll - house. Rob glued the furniture very 
nicely, but he upset the glue on the best doll. 

**Rob!’’ cried Doris, sharply; and then she 
remembered, and hummed a little tune. 

Soon Doris let fall a book on Rob’s sore hand. 

‘*Doris!’’ he called, fiercely. And then, 
seeing mother raise a warning finger, he said, 
more softly, ‘‘Of course if you are a boy you 
can stand things.’’ 

Mother made a little red letter for victory 
beside each name. 

Presently Rob wanted to use the hammer 
while Doris was busy tacking down a carpet in 
Mabel Anna’s front room of the doll-house. 
They both reached for the handle at the same 
time and both seized it firmly. Their eyes 
defied each other, but remembering just in time, 
they both laughed. 

So the week went on, while Rob and Doris 
learned that it is easy to keep from cross words 
if one stops to think, but there had been some 
discontent that they were sorry to remember. 

On the morning of Flag day mother brought 
out the list, and to their astonishment there 
were the same number of black marks against 
each name, and the same number of red letters. 
Neither had lost, but neither had won. 

‘I think it would be nice to give the flag to 
the nursery,’’ said Doris. 

‘*Let’s put it on the doll-house,’’ said Rob. 

“Goody !’? said Doris. ‘‘You may raise it 
because you are a boy!’’ She called Jip, and 
set the dolls out for the audience. 

Then while Rob tacked up the flag she 
danced about and sang a song they had learned 
at school. As long as the flag waved in the 
nursery they remembered how easy it is to keep 
back the cross words when you really try. 


~ A German, named —., and his wife, 
whose six-letter name was , were 
guilty of petty theft. They kept — 

about the ——, but one day they heard 

a — outside. The wife ran to the window to 


—, and seeing an automobile with a policeman 
in it, she blushed —— than arose, and exclaimed, 
“We are discovered!” The man, however, dis- 

; Claimed all responsibility, saying to the officer, “I 
— you tothe as 





7. WORD PUZZLE. 
A political party we often have heard of, 
| And sometimes they tell us some things quite 

absurd of. 

There is many a Tory I know of to-day, 

And some of the things that they do now I'll say. 

There’s a Tory that tells you the deeds you must 
do, 

And one that forbids you, and one that will sue. 

There’s one that abounds in smells that are grue- 


some, 

And one full of facts—how I wish that I knew 
some! 

One makes old things new, and one makes all 
things clear; 

And one makes things go, and you’ve only to steer. 

There’s one that will sway you, in spite of your will, 

And one makes you feel that you’ve done very ill. 

A Tory will comfort when fortune is shady, ~ 

Or help the fond poet who sings of his lady. 

A Tory’s behindhand, and often he rues it. 

One’s an honor, though sad, and none would refuse 
it 


it. 
One fails of effect, and we therefore despise him; 
But another is perfect, and highly we prize him. 
One takes charge of ill-doers, and helps them be 
good; 
One always is praising your clothes or your food. 
One tells you beforehand of all his intentions, 
And one gives you welcome of generous dimen- 
sions. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Postal, pistol, pastel, pistil. 

2. «. A little thing often brings great help. 
If you are honey the flies will eat you. 
is the best sauce. 

3. He preaches well that lives well. 

4. Strain. 

5. In time of peace prepare for war. 
-, Mo., Mass., Miss., Ill, Pa., La., Me., 


II. 
111. Hunger 


7. Shadow. 
8. May, day, gay, way; went, tent, rent, meant; 
spied, cried, side, plied. 
9. Leeds, China, Cuba, Paris, Rome, Nice, Capri, 
Andes, Bath, Ayr, Kew, Spa. 
10. Bacon, Dryden, Milton, Shakespeare, Gold 
| smith, Wordsworth, Motherwell, Coleridge. 
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THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA | 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN adress Dr. Hayes, Dept. Y, Buffalo, N.¥. 


ME AN 
IAN? 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book, “How to 
ome A: ae eee Engineer, Mechanical or Steam | 





CAN | BE 
= ELECTRI 





n KE “ngineer- 
ic Railway, | 
I Z Drawing, at your home bymail. 
Institute indorsed by Thos. A. Edison and | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER | 





others. 


INSTITUTYE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 





WIZARD 









~— Nickel-pua 
REPEATING ‘Pav'd 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jary. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires ‘and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents, 
Rubber- epraver Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on la 


Wood Rollers’ Tia Rollers 























eit arious Enthusiasm Everywhere. “More fun 
than a box of monkeys.” Any number can play it. 
Grown people lose their dignity and limber pp their 
muscles and “children are going wild 
with delight ” over the new, fase - weed 

indoors and outdoors game of 


EXER-KETCH nandine 
14 in. long. 


Send 12 cts., stamps, 
for game and partic “7 ars. 













Pat. 


Boys, girls, men, women, mé aking mone: Ask dealer. 
Write to-day. EX SH N OVEL TY CO., 
906 State Life Building, Fn Ind: 


= and Cuffs 
G5 BARKER BRAND &® 
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SIZES 


SIZES 15¢ FOR 25¢ 
Rider A pope? Wanted 


ces n Ln ‘or i> 2 Offer. 

. coed 

1906 Models ® to $ 7 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1904 & 1905 Models 


all of best makes 
-Hand Wheel: 
All Makes and 3 8 
Models, good as ne oO 
7 Great weeterz Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
W! Poe Pay! t ae, iy ht _and allow 
RIAL. 








Tires, cqustes-brahees, sundries, etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 
by gst our catalogs. Write at once 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-51, Chicago 


@e3e © 
BOYS! 


Can You Throw A Curve? 

I can teach you by mail how to 
throw 32 different kinds and to have 
absolute control over_them — Out- 
shoots, In-shoots, Raise- sehoose, 
Drops, and the famous ‘* Spit-ball.’ 


* 
& 
@ Ii SYSTEM OF TEACHING BASE BALL @ 
© 





is based on scientific principles — the 
seouls of, 25 rr experience in = 
gam I ua antes sult: 
itched forthe Gnieage Nationals under 
Japt. Anson and other noted teams, an 
have the greatess '. ~* sibook —— in ene 


——> Write for 
ad to Success.” Add 


@ 10 KeWNEDY, 508 Onve St., St. Lous, Mo. oe 


S®eeece ® 
Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls. 








This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks 
more pleasure than anything else you could buy a 
them. It is so strong, so roomy, so “comfy’’— hi 
quality through and through—made for durabilite 
as well as appearance. Let us tell you more about 
it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles. Our 
Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and we 
make prompt shipments of pony rigs ¢ omplete— —pony, 
harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will send you 
our be autifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 38 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Steel Fishing Rods 
for many years hav 

tained their supremacy vo 
all-around fishing, givin .g 
perfect. satisfaction under 
all conditions. 

Their merit is known and 
acknowledged all over the 
world. No other rod com- 
bines strength. sensitive- 
backbone as does 

























Don’t let the dealer work 
off on you some inferior 
imitation. Look for our 
trade-mar - ISTOL” \ 

Send for our illustrate 
color cats alogue.. “A Lucky Strike.” town like it. 
Look on page and read dese ription of our combi- 
nation Reel ana Handle—An advance in reel- waiies. 
The Horton Manufactaring Co., 35 Horton Street, Bris tel, Conn. 






on reel seat. 
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Rove! Marriage in Spain.— King Pict 
of Spain and Princess Victoria Eugénie 
Julia Ena of Battenberg, a niece of King 
Edward of Great Britain, were married in the 
church of San Jeronimo el Real in Madrid, 
May 3ist. Among the guests present were a 
special envoy from the United States and the 
heirs to the principal thrones of Europe. The 
bride renounced all rights to the English throne 
before the ceremony was performed. She will 
be known in the future as Queen Victoria of 


Spain. ® 


Bomb was thrown from the window of 

a house as the carriage containing Alfonso 
and his bride was approaching the palace. It 
fell just behind the wheel-horses, and by its 
explosion killed 16 people and injured more 
than 50, including some of the royal escort. 
The king and queen were uninjured. It was 
announced that the bomb was not intended for 
them, but for the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
Russia. ® 


esident Roosevelt delivered an address 

on Memorial day on the grounds of the 
Naval Hospital at Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
unveiled a soldiers’ and sailors’ monument in 
the cemetery near the hospital. In the evening 
he addressed the students of the Hampton In- 
stitute. ® 


etter Meat Inspection.—Without a dis- 

senting vote the Senate, May .26th, passed 
as a rider to the agricultural appropriation bill 
a bill providing for a post-mortem inspection, 
at every packing-house in the United States, of 
all cattle, sheep, swine and goats slaughtered 
for human consumption. The bill applies to 
canned and prepared meats as well as fresh 
meats. It directs the destruction of all meat 
foods which are dyed or artificially colored, and 
it provides heavy penalties for violation or 
evasion or attempts at bribery. The bill was 
provoked by the discovery of unsanitary condi- 
tions and gross abuses at some of the large pack- 
ing-houses ; and the packing interests withdrew 
active opposition to its passage on-an intimation 
from the President that the immediate enactment 
of the bill was the alternative to a public ex- 
posure of their objectionable practices. 


Cay 


he Duma’s Demands refused.—Premier 

Goremykin read to the Duma, May 26th, 
the government’s reply to the address adopted 
by the Duma in reply to the speech from the 
throne. All of the more important demands 
made by the Duma—general amnesty, the com- 
pulsory expropriation of land, the abolition 
of exceptional laws, the responsibility of the 
ministry to parliament, and the abolition of the 
upper house—were refused. The government’s 
promises were limited to the extension of ele- 
mentary education, the creation of local courts, 
the release of persons arrested under adminis- 
trative order by whom the public safety was 
not threatened, and measures looking to the 
migration of peasants and their settlement on 
fresh lands. The premier’s declarations aroused 
great indignation in the Duma; and with only 
seven dissenting votes, resolutions were adopted 
expressing distrust of the ministry and calling 
for its resignation and replacement by a ministry 
possessing the confidence of the Duma. With 
this new crisis between the Duma and the 
government revolutionary activity increased. 


o 


resbyterian Union.—The long-agitated 

union of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, or Northern Presby- 
terian Church, was consummated at the meetings 
of the general assemblies of the two bodies at 
Decatur, Illinois, and Des Moines, Iowa, May 


| 24th. Besides effecting this complete union, 


the united church voted to enter the proposed 
federation of the evangelical churches of the 
country for charitable and humane work. 

ree Alcohol.— The Senate, May 24th, 

passed the so-called free alcohol bill, in 
substantially the form in which it was passed 
by the House, except that it is not to go into 
effect until January 1, 1907. The bill relieves 


=| from tax denatured aleohol, that is, aleohol so 


treated as to make its use as a beverage impos- 
sible, which is expected to furnish a cheap fuel 
and illuminant, and to utilize in its manufacture 
several agricultural crops and by-products. 


he Simplon Tunnel was formally opened 
by the King of Italy May 19th. It is ex- 
pected that regular trains will be running 
through it by September. The tunnel extends 
from Brieg, on the Swiss side of the Simplon 
Mountain, to Iselle, on the Italian side, and is 
12% miles long—the longest in the world. A 
part of the cost has been borne by the Italian 
and Swiss governments ; and both ends are being 
fortified. Work on the tunnel began in Novem- 
ber, 1898, and the two boring parties met in 
February, 1905. 
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TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It rebuilds the nerv- 
ous system. {Adr. 








Tans 
i from the Sky.—Inieresting de- 

tails have been gathered by O. C. Far- 
rington of the Field Columbian Museum 
concerning the meteor which exploded over Scott 
County, Kansas, on the night of September 
2, 1905. It is caleulated that the explosion 
oceurred near Tribune, in Greeley County, but 
the fragments fell at Modoc, Scott County, about 
40 miles farther east. The area over which 
the stoncs were scattered is about seven miles 
long by two miles wide. The flight of the) 
meteor was from west to east, and the largest | 
stones have been found near the east end of the | 
area above mentioned. The heaviest stone yet 
picked up weighs 11 pounds. Many fragments 
weigh but a few ounces. 

ueen Ants and Queen Bees.—Dr. 

William Morton Wheeler shows, in the 
Popular Science Monthly, that the queen ant 
has not had justice done to her by naturalists. 
As compared with the famous queen bee, he 
regards her as a far more admirable creature. 
In fact, they are, in many 
important respects, dia- 
metrical opposites. The 
queen bee is a degenerate 
creature, unable to nour- 
ish either herself or her 
young, to visit flowers, 
to build combs, or to| 
store them with honey. 
With the queen ant quite 
the reverse is true. She 
is ‘‘a perfect exemplar and embodiment of her 
species,’’ and the worker ants suffer from in- 
complete and retarded development. The queen 
ant is a very industrious and intelligent worker, 
and Doctor Wheeler points out that she forms 
an exceedingly interesting subject for study, 
and has not hitherto been well understood. 

& 

Lapacrqeae Machinery in Mines.—Re- 

cent experiments in Germany on the use of | 
electrical machinery in mines show that the | 
chief danger arises from ignition of fire-damp | 
and other gases by sparks and ares which are 
liable to occur. But this danger can be avoided 
by enclosing the electric motors in strong casings. 
The tests indicate that these casings need not 
be made air-tight. They may have openings 
to the surrounding air, to relieve the pressure 
in case of an explosion within the casing; and 
if the openings do not exceed 1,440 square milli- 
meters in size, there is no danger of igniting 
the gas-charged air of the mine. The security 
in this case appears to arise from the rapid 
cooling caused by the swift expansion of the 
exploding gases issuing from the casing, which | 
lowers the temperature below the ignition point | 
for the outer gases. | 

















& 


b grea versus Green Light.—At a meet- 
ing of the Illuminating Engineers’ Society 
in New York, Mr. T. J. Lytle uttered a caution 
against the use of the Welsbach mantle giving 
agreen light. Mantles giving a soft yellow light, 
he said, are now furnished, and are greatly to 
be preferred. Curiously enough, he remarked, 
there is a general impression that the green 
mantles give the most light, but the fact is that 
more light is furnished by the yellow mantles. 
Warning was also given by other speakers 
against the employment of too brilliant lights, 
reference being made to recent German investi- 
gations which show that fatigue of the eye is 
due to the exhaustion, by too strong light, of 
the substance called ‘‘visual purple.’’ If this 
is destroyed by the light more rapidly than 
nature can replace it, injury to the eyes may 
result. 


Paty 


lass Conductors.—Glass is usually 
thought of as a typical non-conductor, or | 
insulator, of electricity. But some kinds of glass | 
are very good conductors of electricity. Mr. C. 
E. S. Phillips, of Shooter’s Hill, England, has 
produced in his laboratory a glass which readily 
conducts electricity, and which, he thinks, 
may prove useful for the windows and cases of | 
electrostatic instruments. This glass possesses | 
about 36 times the conductivity of common soda 
glass. But it is said that there is no particular 
difficulty in producing flint glass with as great 
conductivity as that just mentioned. 
otor-Driven Aerial Fliers.— The) 
brothers Orville and’ Wilbur Wright, con- 
cerning whose achievements in mechanical flight 
there has been for several years considerable 
curiosity as well as mystery, recently made 
public a statement of what they accomplished | 
last year, which is caleulated to surprise most 
readers. On October 5th, with their man-carry- 
ing, motor-driven flier, they made a continuous 
flight, near Dayton, Ohio, of 24 1-5 miles. This 
was not on a straightaway course, but in a 
circle about three-quarters of a mile in cireum- 
ference, which was traversed, lap after lap, 29 
times. In September and October they made | 
four other circular flights, varying from 11 to 20 
miles in length. The flier has a total weight 








| of 925 pounds, including the operator, and is 
| driven by a gasoline motor. \ 


Knitted 


| Saves table linen and 





FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


Table Refinement. 





table 
service 
use 


To : 
| insure - = 
a quiet SS 





Table 
Padding. 


Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 







china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire A First-Class Dry 
oods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





Be the star player in your nine by using 
**3-in-One.”” Preserves and softens the 
leather so the ball sticks righti in the hole. 
Don’t spit on the ball, use “*3-in-One;”” 
won't make ball, sticky, and will | make it 


curve better. “*3-in-One’’ makes your 
bat hit harder, keeps it from TonPAnt, 
Sample bottle FREE. 6. ¥. COLE COMPAN 
46 Washington Life Building, New York City 








BUILDING FOOD 


TO BRING THE BABIES AROUND. 


When a little human machine (or a large one) 
goes wrong, nothing is so important as the selection 
of food to bring it around again. 

“My little baby boy fifteen months old had 
pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no sooner 
had he got over these than he began to cut teeth 
and, being so weak, he was frequently thrown 
into convulsions,” says a Colorado mother. 

“T decided a change might help, so took him to 
Kansas City for a visit. When we got there he 
was so very weak when he would cry he would 
sink away and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape-Nuts 
and, although I had never used the food, we got 
some and for a few days gave him just the juice of 
Grape-Nuts and milk. He got stronger so.quickly 
we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts itself 
and in a wonderfully short time he fattened right 
up and became strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing 
and, when later on my girl came, I raised her on 
Grape-Nuts and she is a strong healthy baby and 
has been. You will see from the little photograph 
I send you what a strong, chubby youngster the 
boy is now, but he didn’t look anything like that 
before we found this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts 
nourished him back to strength when he was so 
weak he couldn’t keep any other food on his 
stomach.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and 
healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. 
The food contains the elements nature demands, 
from which to make the soft gray filling in the 
nerve centers and brain. A well fed brain and 
strong, sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy 
bedy. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 





@hiclets: 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR 
BASEBALL OR IF YOU DRIVE AN 
AUTO OR A HORSE OR IF YOU BOAT— 
A CHICLET KEEPS THE MIND ON THE 
GAME—AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY. 

At all the better kind of stores and at 

good hotels, 5c. the ounce or in s5c., 

toc. and 25c. Packets. A toc. Packet 

by “mail on receipt of price if your 

neighborhood store doesn’t sell Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 
Toronto, Canada. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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The Truth 


about the 


Mutual Life. 





HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, 

and of still greater interest to thousands of in- 

dividuals. People with the fairest minds—and 

that means most people—have been disturbed 
and unsettled by the developments and denunciations 
of the past few months. What these people want is 
the truth—the plain, unvarnished truth. To give them 
this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organ- | 
| tual Life, and those who should be. 


ized in 1843, the first of its kind in America. In 24 
years it had become the largest in the world. For 39 
years, in spite of the keenest competition, it has held 
the lead, passing unharmed through panics, failures, 
strikes and wars; meeting with promptness its every 
obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The 
investigation certainly was thorough. As every one 
knows, the Mutual Life was on the firing line. The 
smoke has now cleared away. What do we find? 


In the first place, we find that the Mutual Life is 
still the largest and staunchest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the world. Without defending or in the least 
belittling the abuses and extravagances recently brought 
to light, everybody should keep in mind the fact that 


the solvency of this Company has not for a moment | 


been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the 
finance committee, which has been attacked in the 
press, this Company’s auditing committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, Fish and Dixon, stated 
on February 15, 1906: 


‘The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,”’ 
and ‘‘ have found the valuation given safe and conserv- 
ative, in many instances less than the market value 
and in none in excess of such value.”’ 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, 
and those responsible for it have gone; a new manage- 
ment has been installed, and retrenchments have been 
effected that have already saved vast sums of money, 
and will save much more as time goes on. Legislative 
reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the Com- 
pany is now as sound at the circumference as it al- 
ways has been at the core. 





In the next place, the ending of the first quarter 
presents an excellent opportunity for comparing this 
year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, an 
increase of $1,070,835.26. The receipts for premiums 
were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the 
period. This is a shrinkage of less than 5% per cent. 
The amount paid for expenses was $2,935,552-44, a 
reduction of $1,547,279.36. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept 
in mind by everybody —those now insured in the Mu- 
It cannot be 
accounted for by the smaller amount of new business 
written. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum of 


_ $390,961.52 is in items not connected with the obtain- 


ing of new business. 

In the next place, we find that this Company is doing 
business — more business than any other company in the 
world with one exception. Far from being paralyzed 
or demoralized, it is forging right ahead. Policies 
by the hundred are being written each day; honest 
trustees, keenly alert, are directing its affairs; faithful 
and experienced men are doing its intricate work; loyal 
agents are explaining its advantages and discriminating 
people are obtaining its protection. 

In the next place, we find that there need be no 
question as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life 
is just as good as gold. No obligation could possibly 
be better. A bond of the United States Government is 
no safer. It will, therefore, be a misfortune if any one 
is misled by the writer who prints for revenue or for 
notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his clients, 
or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the 
gentlemen who have organized themselves into com- 
mittees under an honest misapprehension of the facts. 
Such incidents may tend to hinder business, but need 
deter no one who needs insurance. 

With economy, which means rapid improvement in 
regard to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere 
at work in the Mutual Life; with its immense size as 
the basis for moderate general expenses; with smaller 
liability for renewal commissions to agents than any 
other Company; with the cost of new business limited 
by law for all Companies, how can any one possibly 
better provide for the uncertainties of the future than 
through a policy in the first Insurance Company in 
America, and the strongest in the world— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE HAS DEVISED AND PLACED ON THE MARKET AT A NOTABLY LOW RATE A POLICY WHICH 


PROVIDES PROTECTION MORE FAR-REACHING THAN AN ORDINARY CONTRACT. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, AND LET US INFORM YOU AS TO THE PARTICULARS. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 
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CUTICURA OINTMENT, 
The World’s Greatest Skin Cure and 
Purest and Sweetest of 


|and funny, them two, playing their jokes on a | 
green postman! Fool cards that couldn’t be read. | 
Course 1 wouldn’t waste time delivering ’em!”’ Emollients. 

Poor Lonny was informed that his aptitude for | Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
deciphering ordinary calligraphy did not apply to cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring: humors of 
| the Morse code, which the “lovyers” had prudently | the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 


employed, and he found himself once more in the | rece pty tn spe! agg 


| 
| 














TRE Toute COME ae na eee familiar situation of looking for a job. | sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered | tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
at the Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class | oe & consman, ferteations end inflammations, permit rest 

T aca Sixt ft i t t | and sleep, and point to a speedy cure. (Adv. 

welve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | AN ACCOMPLISHED MULE. 


| 

although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 2 ‘ 

and ail additional pages each week are a gift to| "The author of “Very Far West Indeed” has . e 

Sacnsgriai=cisacnrscesing _ many amusing stories to tell of his adventures . 

— may begin at any time during | 4), the Fraser River at the time of the gold excite- — sei ~y ae LONE 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | Ment in British Columbia, now nearly forty years 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | ago, He was making his way through the moun- 


Coe nee one et ale pdctlber © Strangers | tains in company with an Irishman when this 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, occurred : 

spoule Be Py "Wiens, ener seen or express Two or three miles from the ferry we looked 

Money -Order. én neither o nese can be pro- ce, Se . - hie = nd 

: F oe : > ; about for a suitable spot at which to camp for the |, : 

cured, send the money in a Registered — night; and while thus engaged, Pat Kernan and I, The only pin that firmly holds the fabric on the line 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender's risk: | With one of the laden mules, fell behind. Pat was | Hh. 4 venvet like clasp. Boos not injure the, most 

the envelope. a pom | 2 or eo ph == a hasn’t the U. 8. Clothes Pin, to further introduce it we 

1 ig on the ke y pntrez 8. | will mail one do -pe Pe . 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money Bing ageie B' 7 zen post-paid for 15c., two dozen 25¢ 


by us, the date after the address on your paper, Finding these unavailing, I adopted a more violent | y, s. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


which shows when the subscription expires, will | expedient, and threw a stone at him. -The stone— 
Buy from 

















be changed. it was a-good-sized one—missed the mule, but hit Elastic Top. 


. Pat in the back. 
ive the name of the Post-Office to which ‘ , : . 
Alverson is sent. Your name cannot be found With many exclamations of rage, Pat descended 


on our books unless this is done. from his perch, and proceeded to lick the mule. the Mill 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | Hardly able to keep from laughing aloud, I Hosiery for the whole 
inquired : Be family at a saving of 25% 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, “What’s the matter, Pat? and more. No. 5060, Ladies’ 
The Youth’s Companion, *“Matther enough! Here’s this ould black baste, four-thread lisle thread best 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | not continted wid thrying to upait me iv’ry minit, or _—_= or tan, with 
has bin and trun a rock and hit me square in the GeaeeES Sep. 





a ———— | middle of me back.” 


— 35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Post-paid to any address. 


’ * © Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 
Men “se —s Be sure to give size of shoe worn, 

q written o ur illustrate Jatalogue sen 
ry & k iat NO CHANCE FOR ILLUSIONS. j free, containing more than fifty 
ate years upon 4 styles of hose and chart giving 


sizes required for every size of 
shoe. Send trial order for hosier: 
to-day and see how muc 
petter ours are than those 
you have been buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 


“ ae = the dangers in- _— = ae ye omapenape mec 
SS cident to the and she had no illusions at the age of forty-six | 

Al || noisy celebration of when she accepted Hiram Gregg’s offer of mar- 

q * riage. She was a hard-featured and sharp-tongued 


ce Independence day 
Po par yrremecen aoe person, and she knew it. 
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Reduced Price Sale 
Summer Costumes 


One-Fifth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices. 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
12 Suits now $9.60 
18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


3 Skirts now 4 
7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 
Prices also reduced 
on Shirt - Waist 


ek 
Skirts, ete. 


WE MAKE 
THESE GARMENTS 
TO ORDER ONLY. 
This sale is_ for 
the purpose of clo- 
sing out our stock 
of Mohairs, Serges, 
Taffetas, Panamas, 
Gray Worsteds 
Cravenettes,andall 
other light-weight 
Summer fabrics. 
fe will make to 
your order any gar- 
ment illustrated in 
our Summer Cata- 
logue of Suits and 
Skirts, from any of 
our materials, at 
areduction of one- 
fifth from our reg- 
ular prices. 
We GUARANTEE to fit you and give you entire 
satisfaction or nd your money. 
to any part of the United States 
We Send Free our new Summer Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-D. Y; you will receive by return mail. 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 











been made by legislative and other enactments to| Also, however, she knew her capabilities as 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Est. 18 Years. 





abolish the gunpowder method of commemorating | C0°* and housekeeper, and she was well aware 








that Hiram Gregg’s slow wits and shiftless ways 


the national birthday. had made him ss but a favorite with the 7 
Undoubtedly much suffering would be prevented oy berton ¢ = Mme 9 ~ — ae E A S | E R H 0 U Ms E K E E PI N G 

‘ any lives W > SAV , , o like in Hiram, by looking hard for them, but 

and many lives would be saved were the day to be ane »sed to keep him well in hand. e 


7 rOpC 
kept as fast-day once was in New England; but | “« Fat Lucindy,” said Hiram, one evening, two 


old-established customs are changed with diffi- | or three days before the wedding, “here we are, Four “ helps” that will relieve you of much toil 


culty, and it is much easier to abolish the most | going to be married, after all, both of us. I guess, 










dangerous features of the celebration without aaeney. Eo Se ede drole Send i your and drudgery during the hot days of summer. 
depriving the youngsters of a chance to make | Jast offer, Hiram, and going to be if my health 

noise in a safe way. But the grown-up members | holds out, so we won’t make any more talk over #6 UNIVERSAL” Food 

of the community should be taught sense, and the that. Chopper 

reckless firing of guns and pistols by hoodlums * © 

and less vicious persons should be sternly sup- Chops all kinds of 

pressed. NOTHING UNUSUAL. food, whether meat 


or vegetables,— raw 
or cooked,—as coarse 
or fine as wanted 
rapidly and easily, 


wo neighbors were confiding their troubles to 
each other over the back-yard fence that 
separated their premises. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Higgins, “that my hus- All 


The noise is trying to invalids and nervous folk, 

but that is probably unavoidable, and the day of T 
torture must be endured. The only remedy for 
that is the exercise of philosophy; but much can 
be done to save the boys from injury. The re- 


is a ec > o” p. 

sponsibility for that rests largely with the parents. a a these Does away with 

The ordinary firecracker and the paper torpedo “Well, I give = my on ——- = ———— machines the drudgery 
are comparatively harmless. Little injury beyond | rooms are unfinished, and the roof ieaks whenever are sold by of the cho 
superficial burns will ordinarily result from even + oes and I can’t get Henry to do a thing to leading ping knife 
a reckless use of these noise-producers. The| ‘You’re not any worse off than I am,” said Mrs. hardware ae Be 
truly dangerous things are the toy pistol, the | Clingham. “You know my husband used to be a dealers. al h 
cannon cracker, and the clay torpedo. These are ee a locomotive ? together. 
all death-dealing instruments, which children} «wWef}, just as true as I stand here, I always q 


should never be permitted to handle. It is from | have to get up in the morning and make the fire!” 


them that most of the Fourth of July accidents ta “ UNIVERSAL” Coffee 





result. 
Apart from the big injuries,—the loss of fingers 





ora hand, or wom 3 from ean oe THE AITCHES AGAIN. Makes Perfect Coffee—free from the bitter taste 
rae “ore a “ or in Banbury,” says a writer in the Balti- | ae ee and retaining all the delicious 
7] > a 8. s § s Ss ¥ ss " sd = See . at aromat a- 
are in the soil almost everywhere, and readily find more Sun, “I dined with an English farmer. . “ft h 
2 . ‘ ‘ er We had ham for dinner—a most delicious ham, grance of the 
entrance into wounds made in dirty hands, or baked. The fs . a finished hi i Coffee Bean 
hands bound up with dirty rags or handkerchiefs. “e ne at age won r “rs 008 SERERON See porwen —a healthful 
The injured hand should be held under running - — a “ig 
water. The cold water will usually stop the bleed-| “‘ ‘More ’am, father,’ he said. nh tg 


ing, and then all foreign bodies—bits of firecracker “The farmer frowned. ‘Don’t say ’am, son; say beverage, 








’am. i At 
paper or of clothing, sand or splinters—should be *“*T did say ’am,’ the lad protested, in an injured oi» — Simple to operate. Za, inert PS 
carefully removed, and the wound again bathed | tone. —o S dd eS eee 1 | 
under running water “You said ’am!’ cried the father, fiercely. are used. trong and durable. i | 
: 2 : **’Am’s what it should be. ’Am, not ’am.’ ih 

If the wound is deep, running down among the “In the midst of the controversy the farmer’s Any one can ———e | 
fibrous tissues and sinews, it should be opened | wife turned to me with a little deprecatory smile. make Perfect . i 
freely by the knife, and all places in which the “Pe both think they’re saying ’am!’ she Coffee in the Reale Price $1.75 
lockjaw bacillus may find shelter should be ex- — “ Universal.” — $3.00 and upwards each. 
posed to the air. - O ; : : a , 

This, of course, must be done by the surgeon; May Se Sent Soe Se eee Rete! Toor hivenine coop two friends 
but indeed, all these wounds, however trivial, HER NAMESAKE. Obey Laws By LOOK FOR NAM “UNIVERSAL. - 
should be taken to the physician, for timely treat- hen Mrs. Lombard heard that the baby of : : 
tplhedpen as cpetimed aeaymgcarial nney ng en teen Semen eens Oot Gn bate he LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 95 Commercial Street, NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A.) 





“UNIVERSAL” Bread. 


Mixes and kneads Bread 


in three minutes. 


The hands do 
















not touch 
thedough. 
Simple, 
Sanitary. 
Does away 
with hand 
kneading and 
Makes 
Perfect 
Bread. 
“UNIVERSAL” Sate 
Mixes the 
batter for all 
kinds of cake 
rapidly and 


easily — beat eggs, 
whip cream. 
Certain in results. 




















she bought a suitable rattle with many jingling 





2 bells, and went to see her namesake. 
“Why, Bridget,” she said to the late Miss Leahy, ; 
LONNY LAMKIN’S JOBS. now Mrs. O’Sullivan, “I thought you said the ‘ TO MAKE THE FINEST 
ast Norley liked and laughed at Lonny Lamkin. sand unin ear Gallina ton tote “Shkeeine? , Hannah, 
He was so honest and so childlike; and then, “ ©elestine L.,’ ma’am,” said Mrs. O'Sullivan, 


such a fruitful topic of conversation was provided | hastily. “The ‘L’ is for Lombard, and ‘Celestine’ 


; 2 pa hee ae a | 8 just a koind of a name to describe you, ma’am. 
by his lengthe ning succession of jobs. He was a There ain’t anny ‘Hannah’ to your looks, Mrs. 
letter-carrier longest, but that job, like the others, | Lombard; anny wan would tell you that.” 


ended suddenly, for quite unanticipated reasons. 


Tommy Barkley, of the local telegraph office, & & 
moved up to the city; but his sweetheart, Cora [ 
Birdwell, also a telegrapher, remained in town, ON THE SPOT. 


and a brisk correspondence went on between the = P 7 Gs 
two. Fat and frequent letters were supplemented New York publisher directed one of his clerks 
by showers of postal cards; but after a time the to hang out a sign, “Boy wanted.” Five 
latter ceased abruptly. At least, neither Cora nor | ™inutes later, says a writer in the New York Sun, 
Tommy received any, and there was trouble. a red-headed little “tad” appeared in the office 
At first it was trouble only for the lovers, then | With the sign under his arm. 
for the postmaster, then for Lonny Lamkin. ar’ mister,’ he demanded, “did you hang dis 
Mail was missing, and he was called to account “I did,” replied the publisher, sternly. “Why 


for it. : did you tear it down? 
“It may be missing, but ’tain’t nothing to be Back of his freckles the boy gazed in wonder at 





c 
missed,” Lonny declared, with dignity. “Those gmt soupy. “I'm de boy.” With JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER better ice cream can ]) 
two lovyers were just playing tricks on the United ys —— nee be made with infinitely less labor than in any other way. Saves the 
States, and I upsot’em—course I upsot’em! They ® «© cost of eggs, sugar and flavoring. Saves the trouble of measuring out ingre- 
—_ a pany all — over with dients and cooking, does away with all uncertainty, and insures the best and 
dots and dashes, and not a real word in ’em any- i $Si tai i i i 
wheres: false pretenses an’ fraudelent ane o te ALTERED IN REPAIRING. coon milk. O ee 4 kone oo eee fee 
eres: fal: tenses ¢ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ - One package costi : y i 
mails, plain as a pikestaff, I eall it! man in Chicago, says a writer in Judge, found P P a8 sting I13c. makes nearly two quarts ice cream. 
“I wasn’t going to be a party to any such doings, himself in the chair of a strange barber, to FLAVORS: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, Lemon and Unflavored. 2 packages 25c. 
and after the first two or three—soon as I was | whom his features, although unfamiliar, seemed IF YOUR GROCER DOES NOT KEEP IT SEND US HIS NAME 
quite sure ’twasn’t writing o’ some new variety, | to carry some reminiscent suggestion. AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR TWO PACKAGES BY MAIL. 








and ’twasn’t, for I’m mighty good at making out | “Have you been here before?” asked the hair- NEW ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK MAILED FREE 


handwriting, and I puzzled over it a lot—why, | cutter. 


fast’s I got one 1 dropped her overboard at the | {Once,” said the man. THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, NEW YORK. 


“Strange I do not recognize your face.” 
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“I s’pose they thought they were mighty smart | deal as it healed.” 





bridge an’ let her drift. “Not at all,” said the man. “It changed a good P. S. Delicious Cream Pudding can also be made from JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER. 
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ABDUL’S AMBITION. 





he Nile boat Amanatis was ‘‘tying up 
T for the night at Esneh. It was nine 
o’clock, and even the great, glorious 
Egyptian afterglow that lights up the land and 


the river for an hour after sunset had died down | 


into the common gray of evening. 





“OES ee 
=, 


\ Ata Se We 
XE Bae SA Wore 23% eS 


lights, which we carried for the | W 


BY JULINA O. HALL. 


>! alien who 
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purpose, and which not only re- 
vealed the finer touches of the 
engravers’ chisels, but threw upon 
the startled bats a strange light 
that made them gleam for an in- 
stant like butterflies; but all the 
time my interview with the little 
spoke my tongue so sweetly was 
revolving itself entertainingly just beneath the 
surface of my consciousness. 





In quick accordance with my wish, I found | 


him awaiting me when we left the enclosure. 
‘*Tell me about yourself,’”’ I said, hurriedly, 


The dragoman was courteously helping me | for the walk back to the boat was so short. 


up the rough bank, with the torch-bearers ahead 
Inasmuch as the | 


and my companions behind. 
great Temple of Khnum has been but partly 
uncovered and can be seen only by lantern-light, 
it mattered not whether our visit was by day 
or night. 


‘*My father is a goldsmith,’’ he began. 

**And you will be a goldsmith when you 
grow up, I suppose.’’ 

**T can if 1 like, but I want to be educated 


| and become an English gentleman.’’ 


He could not read from my mind the words 


“Will you go to see the temple, lady ?’’ said memory flashed across it about certain changes 


a soft voice in my ear. 
with a clear, slightly hesitating articulation. 
‘*That is my intention,’’ I answered, wearily. 


‘*May I go with you?’’ the speaker continued, 


Every word was spoken | that leopards and Ethiopians are incapable of. 
Under my encouragemen: he continued to talk | 


of himself. 
Next year he expected to be promoted and | 


and I saw by the torchlight that the boy who | sent to a higher school up the river at Assuan. 










ORAWN BY E. FOSBERY. 


“ BUT | WANT TO BE 
EDUCATED AND 


If so, he would be the youngest | 
boy ever sent from 
Then he would be homesick, 
but he would not give up. As 
we reached the gangplank of 


BECOME AN the Amanatis he asked if I 


| oon 


tutoring. 
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Incorporated by leading educators. 
preparatory and three years’ training in all depart- 
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months’ vacation annui ally. 
1000 
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erm opens October Ist. Two 
Apply to the Principal, 
8s Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 





The School of Agriculture’ 


and Horticulture in Harvard University | 





Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, | 
Gardeners, Florists and Ma ant gers of Estates. 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. 


Price, 
post-paid, 


$1.00 


or the piazza 


For par- | 
STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





to and 


On Househol 
Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. 
ticulars address 

Desk I, 95 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


from 


fur felt, 
steel. 


Freight Rates 


Goods 


California, 
For full par- 


Bekins Household Ship ipping Co., 








Satisfaction 
refunded 
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can 
com 
nien 
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colors black, 
The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, 


TAYLOR’ S HAT STORE, 3 Sever St., 


mit by Postal or Express Money- Order. 


M THE FAMOUS . 
Taylor’s 


Hat 
Store. 


Hat th 
’'t be 
fort 
ce. 
lent it. 


and 


size wanted to 


at 
beaten for 
conve 
Roll it, crush 
Always 
ready for a journey 
Made of fine quality 
fawn and 


post-paid, 50c. 


aquaranteed or money 
Ne 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


| 

Besides the regular courses, has special nied 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 
Entrance examinations June 


ber 11 and 12, 1906. 


ALBERT G. 


23 


and 29 and Sep- 
For circulars, address, 


BOYDEN, Principal. 





ENGLISH would some time be willing to | 
GENTLE- write him a letter in English. | 


I promised, and redeemed my 
promise under the shadow of 
Magdalen Tower in Oxford, 
England, whence I sent him 


MAN.” 





print. 


In parting, I offered him a 


dime as a souvenir. To my 
surprise, he declined it with 
dignity. 

‘‘It is a shame for me —’’ 


He hesitated. ‘‘It is a shame 
money from strangers.’’ 

Then I apologized. 
not offer it to you as I would 
give to boys who ask for it. 
was a little offering of friend- 
ship, since I had nothing else to 
give you.”’ 

He allowed me to put it into 
his hand, but he did not move 
from the spot, and looked really 
troubled. <A tall man in a 
turban stooped and spoke to 
him, and they both disappeared 

. in the darkness. In a moment 
our dragoman sought me in the 
cabin, and summoned me to the 
railing. 


addressed me was unlike the young Arabs who | a gay little banner of worsted woven-work, and 
elsewhere press upon you their services as | 


guides. 

‘*It is not necessary,’’ I replied. 
a guide; this man will do for me everything I 
need done. ’” 

‘**I beg your pardon, madam. I only wished 
to talk with you to improve my English lan- 
guage. ’’ 

I turned to see more clearly what manner of 
boy this could be, whose finished articulation 
of each vowel and consonant made me feel that 
it behooved me to improve my own ‘‘English 
language.’’ He was dressed in clean white 
robe and red fez, with an English-made jacket, 
for the air was cool. His features were delicate, 
and he seemed of pure Arab blood. 

“Certainly you may; but tell me where you 
learn such good English.’? My heart was going 
out toward a boy who sought language-practice 
when he ought to be abed and asleep. 

“*In the government school,’’ he answered. 

**How long have you studied it?’’ 

**This is my second year.’’ 

I questioned him about his other studies. He 
professed great interest in geography. ‘* Because 


you can learn about all the countries in the | right! 


world,’’ he added, with great enthusiasm. 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 


**We have | 


his face was luminous, notwithstanding its 


much matter in clear English | 


for a boy in our school to take | 
“IT do| 


It | 


Then the small Egyp- | 
tian gentleman presented to me | 





dark tints, with the satisfaction of a restored | 


self-respect. Our gifts were only an exchange. 

As I withdrew to the quiet side of the deck, 
I met the New York banker who had been so | 
sadly annoyed by the bakshish beggars ever 
since we entered the Khedive’s kingdom. 

‘*There is a little brown native out here who 
won’t take money as a gift,’’ I said. 

‘*Where? Where? Point him out tome!’’ he 
said, in his heavy brusque voice. ‘‘He must be 
more of a rarity than a crocodile in these parts. 

‘*Here, boy, do you speak English ?’’ 

**T beg your pardon, sir?’’ and no drawing- 
room ever echoed a more courteous request for 
repetition. 

‘*T see you speak English! 
I’ve got something for you.’’ 

“‘What is it, sir??? and he moved no step 
nearer as he asked. 

** Just a little bakshish. Come and get it.’’ 

“Thank you! I don’t take money from 
strangers.’’ 

The banker’s gruff voice broke into laughter. 
‘“*Upon my word! But never mind; you’re all 
Come and shake hands with me.’’ 

The boy advanced, with not a trace of self- 


Come up here. 


“Will you tell me,’’ he continued, with a fasci- | consciousness, and smiled most engagingly as 


nating trace of shyness, ‘ 
from ?’’ 

“IT live in Washington. 
of it?” 


‘what city you come | he felt his slender hand so warmly clasped. 


‘*Is there anything you want that you haven’t 


| on the man’s part to do something handsome 


‘‘Washington is the capital of the United | by this self-respecting little son of the Nile. 


States. 
the seat of the national government. ’’ 

‘*But I once lived in Boston,’’ I added, ex- 
perimentally. 

‘*Boston exports manufactured goods,’’ he | 
recited, promptly, ‘‘and, I think, hides and 
tallow,’’ he added, doubtfully. 

“*Yes,’’ I said, with a cheerful confidence 
that the Hub of the Universe could export any- 
thing she wished. 

I should have been glad had the way to the 
temple been longer. The gate that admitted 
us to the sacred precincts excluded the natives, 


It is on the P6t-o-mac River, and is | 


and all not provided with six-dollar government 


permits to see Egypt’s wonders. 

I inspected from the high entrance-level the 
wonderful and varied capitals, and descended 
to the vestibule floor, and even saw the whole 
mass of ancient masonry flash up into unaccus- 
tomed brilliancy under the glare of magnesium 


| walked the deck, 
He shall have all the English geographies our | 





*‘Oh, yes, sir!’’ 

‘What is it?’’ 

**T should like, most of anything, a geography 
| printed in English.’ 

‘You just write your name and address, and | 
if you don’t get the book as soon as the mail | 
can bring it, it won’t be my fault.’’ 

Again, as he had done for me, the boy took 
from the pocket of his English jacket a note- 
book and pencil, wrote, ‘‘ Abdul Atalla, Esneh, 
Upper Egypt, Africa,’’ tore out the leaf, and 
presented it. 

Then followed the good nights and salaams 
and good-bys, but the banker exclaimed as he 


eer 


London house can send him, and if they want 


to train up a corresponding clerk for their | 


Oriental business, he’s just their ticket! He’ll 


be an English gentleman yet.’’ 


The blessed little monkey! | 





| 5 
Did you ever hear | got?’’ and the question was prompted by a wish 
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|S 


Esneh, | SERRA RE RAR A IAS | 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. 


For the thoroug 
for public schools. 
practice-teaching 

Tuition and 


Examination for admission, 
h. or catalogue and circular giving full 
information, address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
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SOCocoococooc¢ 


“ “Summ 


A 48-page ill 


folder, issued by the 
R. R., contains a complete list of Hotels 
and Boarding Houses along the line of 
that road, in the 
other sections in Massachusetts. 
richly illustrated with half-tone cuts of 
mountains, lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, 
etc., and all prospective summer tourists 


will find it most 


A copy may be secured by addressing 
HANSON, 
» Boston, Mass. 
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*that certain something” 


CANDY CLUBS 


| An Easy Way for Every Second Member to Get 

| A Large Box of Booth’s Delicious 
Chocolates Absolutely Free. 

Ladies from all over the country who sent for the 


be al box of Booth’s Chocolates (the cost of this box 
cents, with an explanation of how 


get, 


a large box weighing over a pound 
2 that makes 
Booth: s Chocolates so popular that all other Choco 
forming what they call 
and are getting not only a great deal 
of satisfaction, but also a great deal of delicious free 

| candy, without any special effort on their part. 
Send 25 cents to-day and get a large box of the most 
delic iously and delicately flavored Booth’s Chocolates, 
and full instructions how to get over a pound of these 


This is an offer that we ce annot afford to keep open 


‘first come first served,’ 
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_ Wilfrid I. Booth, Confectioner, 
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AMP life i is considered by many one of hee most delight- 
ful of summer recreations. We offer for this purpose two 
These are made of a good quality of white 
The prices quoted include the poles and pins 








complete. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
WALL TENT. 
Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent Price of Fly 
~ 6 x 6 6 feet. 3 feet $ 4.50 $ 1.75 
7 x7 7 * 3° 6.00 2:50 
7 x 9% 7 Bee 7 00 3.25 
94% 9 9% r 10.50 4.00 
10 x 12 9, 4* 12.25 5.25 
12 x15 9', 4“ 15.00 6.50 
14 x17 10° 4° 18.50 8.75 
14 x20 12%) oe 24.00 10.50 
“4* gues 
Size, 6x 6 feet ‘ Price, $3.75 Size, 7x9‘ feet Price, $ 6.00 
7x7 : 5.00 "10x 12 “10.25 


PERRY MASON COMPARY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Toilet Paper that comes in 
Patented Cardboard Box with 
Hanger and Lifting Cover 


Serves one sheet at a time, always free from dust and 
irr: each fold detached leaves another ready for use. 


fragments to litter toilet room. 
THE PUREST, MOST ECONOMICAL, 
CLEANEST, HANDIEST, _TIDIEST 
AGE OF TOILET PAPER EVER MADE. 
If dealer doesn’t carry “* Handifold,"’ write the auton. 
Ghe Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 


116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 
PURE SPICES 


Stand the Test of All 
Pure Food Laws! 























We do not, however, 
select and grind them 
simply with the ‘‘legal’’ 
purity standard in mind. 
No, we have set for our- 
selves a higher standard, 
and all the goods that 
bear our trade-mark have 
to come up tothis standard. 

It will handsomely pay any housewife when buying spices 
to call for the ‘‘STICKNEY & POOR”? brand, the kind that 
is ground and put up in the cleanest and most scientific manner. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON. 
Founded 1815. 























Comply with all Food Laws. 


The more stringent the law the better we like 
it. We expect to still be making Baker’s Extracts when the law 
has rid the market of cheap imitations. Baker’s Extracts may 
cost a little more, but flavor better, go further, and are healthful. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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ntire Wheat Flour. 
More and more the world is coming to 
realize that the only proper bread flour is 
that made from the Entire Wheat, because 
wheat possesses all the elements necessary to 
nourish and build upevery 
part of the human system, 
and do it in proper pro- 
portion, just as Nature 
stored these elements in 
the grain. 

Bread made from Old 
Grist Mill Entire Wheat 
Flour possesses double 
the nourishment of 
white bread, and is Na- 
ture’s own remedy for dyspep- 
sia and kindred disorders. 

Order a sack of “‘ Old Grist Mill” from 
your grocer and try it. Ask him forthe Old 
Grist Mill Cook Book, free, giving a reliable 
receipt for making whole wheat bread. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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Sapone Best Soap 


A Fine 
Borax Soap. 








The Best . ge - 
Washing Powder. 






WILL NOT INJURE GOOD FOR THE 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY AND 
FABRIC NOR ALSO GOOD 
“SMART” THE FOR HOUSE- 
HANDS. CLEANING. 
HANDSOME SPLENDID FOR 
PIECE OF GLASS- MECHANICS, 
WARE—IN VARIETY METAL-WORKERS 
OF NEW DESIGNS— AND MASONS. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 5 cts. Per Bar. 


Sold by Grocers. Manufactured by 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., - - New Bedford, Mass. 














Meat for Dinner and 
No Cooking Necessary 


Were you aware that you could buy at the market delicious boiled 
ham all ready for the table? You can, if your dealeris at all progressive. 

Not the tough, stringy, tasteless kind, such as you so often get at 
restaurants, but that sweet, tender, delicately flavored ham, which usually 
indicates careful selection and home cooking. If you want this kind of 
ham for a hot day dinner, or for sandwiches, ask your dealer for 


SQUIRE’S BOILED HAM. 


Cured by a special process, cooked as carefully as you would do it 
yourself, amid surroundings as inviting as those in your own kitchen, 
and double wrapped in germ-proof parchment paper, these hams 
strongly appeal to particular people. Order by name, and write us if 
you can’t get our goods. 

Bear in mind that for three generations the name Squire has stood 
for integrity and the highest business standards. 


John P. Squire & Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
















Good 4 
Old-Fashioned 1X 
Confectionery 


To know the good old-fashioned, 
delicious confections that first taste 
will pronounce the best of all—look for 
the seal of NECCO SWEETS on every box. 


JenorGgeniaies 


are among the five hundred varieties of sweets distinguished by 
this Seal. Rich, wholesome chocolate, thickly covering a delight- 
ful Cream, Jelly, Nougat, Caramel or Nut—each one a surprise— 
every morsel an eye-brightener. 

Whether you want the simplest candies or the most elaborate 
bon bons look for the seal of NECCO SWEETS. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Summer and Melcher Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AlasKa Ice Cream 
FREEZER. 


HIS FREEZER is one of the latest favorites to 
claim the attention of the progressive housewife. 
The secret of its quick freezing is in the dasher. 
This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. The 
automatic wooden scraper takes the cream from the 
sides of the can and throws it toward the center, 
where the ‘‘mixing spoons”’ catch and beat it until the 
freezing is completed. Every part of the mixture is in 
constant motion, and the freezing is effected in an 
incredibly short time. The result of the freezing, 
both in time and quality, is a delightful surprise. 
The tubs are of selected northern pine, thoroughly 
kiln-dried and water-proof. The hoops are of gal- 
vanized iron, and guaranteed never to become loose 
or fall off. The cans are made of extra heavy, 
first quality American plate. Every metal part 
that comes in contact with the cream is coated with pure 
block tin. We Warrant Every Freezer to Give 
Perfect Satisfaction. 
Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one 


new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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